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Editorial Note on Orthography and Transcription 


As in volume 1, words in Mayan languages are spelled in the orthography of the Academia de las Lenguas Mayas 
de Guatemala, with two additions. First, the Academia’s spelling system does not distinguish between a soft h (a 
glottal fricative), spelled in this volume with h, and a hard h (a velar fricative), spelled here with j. Second, the short 
areconstructed for proto-Ch’olan and proto-Yucatecan is represented by d. We retain the original orthography of 
any sources we have cited, with the following exceptions: backward c is spelled iz, é is ch, and 8 is x. Early authors 
cited in the catalog references, in accordance with colonial Yucatec orthography, used the letter c for the sound k 
and the letter k for the glottalized k’. Beginning in the 1970s, some epigraphers began to follow linguists in using k 
and k’, a source of some confusion. Likewise, b has now been replaced by b’, though unlike &, this variation is not 
ambiguous. Additionally, the sound w is spelled with w in the colonial alphabet. 

Mayan language names are spelled in the orthography of the Academia de las Lenguas Mayas, except when they 
are quoted from other published sources. However, within the introduction, the language names Lacandon, Yucatec, 
and Yucatecan are spelled with c instead of k, in conformity with the spelling of Mexican geographic names. 

Readings of Maya signs are shown in bold lowercase letters, whether the reading is logographic (a word) or 
syllabic (a consonant plus a vowel [CV]). This differs from the popular convention of writing logographs (word 
signs) with bold uppercase letters and syllabic signs with bold lowercase letters. That system ignores the fact that 
some CV syllabic signs can represent words composed of only a consonant and a vowel (sometimes followed by 
“or h). For example, 32A can represent the syllable ma or the morpheme ma ma’ ‘no’, and 3M2 can represent 
the sound ti or the preposition ti(’), ¢i ‘in, at, on’, and so forth. Lowercase letters also facilitate the use of diacrit- 
ics necessary for writing d and for representing tone on vowels in Yucatecan glosses, as in kd’an ‘sky’ and kaan 
‘snake’. In this volume, unlike volume 1, proposed logographic readings for Yucatecan words do not indicate the 
contrast between j and h or between a and di due to inconclusive evidence that these sounds were contrasted by codi- 
cal scribes. The contrast between h and j is documented in the Classic period script but appears to have been lost 
in Ch’olan languages following the Terminal Classic period (Grube 2004). Although widespread evidence shows 
the distinction was maintained in Yucatec until the nineteenth century (V. Bricker, personal communication, 2008), 
whether it is represented consistently in the codices has not yet been satisfactorily addressed. The texts in the extant 
codices consist of a compilation of texts originally written in both Yucatecan and Ch’olan languages over a period 
of many centuries (see discussion below). Because of this, we feel that it is not advisable to make a priori assump- 
tions about the presence or absence of particular sound contrasts in the codices in the absence of rigorous testing of 
the complete hieroglyphic corpus. These contrasts are shown, however, when they occur in Yucatecan and Ch’olan 
dictionary entries. 

When the logographic readings of Yucatecan and Ch’ olan cognates differ, they are separated by a slash mark, 
with the Yucatecan form given first, as in b ‘dalam/b ‘ahkim ‘jaguar’. For Yucatecan glosses, we have followed the 
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vowel length and tone in V. Bricker, Po’ot Yah, and Dzul de Po’ ot (1998). We have only indicated long vowels when 
they occur in Yucatecan languages. We have not indicated any long or otherwise complex vowels (VV, Vh, V’) that 
have been inferred from proto-Mayan reconstructions, nor from proposed synharmonic spellings; that is, we do not 
assume that words spelled with a final syllabic sign whose vowel differs from that of the preceding syllable have 
long root vowels, as proposed by some epigraphers (see, e.g., Houston, Robertson, and Stuart 1998, 2000; Houston, 
Stuart, and Robertson 2004). In other words, ‘bone’ spelled syllabically b’a-ki or logographically b’ak-ki is not as- 
sumed to have had a long vowel merely because the vowel of the second sign is i rather than a. Some disharmonic 
spellings seem to have been motivated morphologically; that is, they appear to indicate -i or -ih or -il suffixes and 
thus do not necessarily suggest complex root vowels. 

Both the body and the appendices of the catalog are printed directly from a database program that does not al- 
low multiple-font formatting on a word-by-word basis within fields. Since italics and boldface can be applied only 
to an entire field, we have made use of the following conventions. In the primary citation, logographic and syllabic 
values are printed from individual fields and appear in boldface type, with the logographic values italicized. Within 
the five reference fields, CV readings appear between slash marks (e.g., /ta/), logographic readings inside double 
quotation marks (e.g., “ahaw”), and glosses in English, Spanish, German, or French inside single quotation marks 
(e.g., “calebasse’). In both the reference citations and the lexical entries, species names, normally italicized, are 
shown within double quotation marks. Words or phrases that describe a sign but are not intended as a reading are 
often set off by parentheses. Nicknames, such as “toothache” or “water group,” that were originally created to name 
certain signs but are neither readings nor graphic descriptions appear within double quotation marks. Orthography 
of calendrical periods (day names, month names, etc.) usually follows that of the source. 

In lexical entries, the Mayan words are unmarked, with glosses (brief definitions) indicated by single quotation 
marks. In the Motul dictionary of Yucatec (Martinez Hernandez 1929), the velar fricative and the glottal fricative 
(hard and soft/) are both spelled with h but are alphabetized separately as h rezia and h simple (“rough h” and “plain 
h’). In these cases we have indicated an initial velar fricative, j, by h[rezia]. The sound ? is spelled ty; the velar 
nasal y is spelled with a capital N. 

We use the word hieroglyph, literally ‘sacred, holy, or priestly writing’, following its usage by Eric Thompson 
in A Catalog of Maya Hieroglyphs (1962). Some researchers have begun to eschew this term, recognizing that the 
bulk of the Classic period texts record the secular political history of the Classic Maya. The literal meaning of hi- 
eroglyph does, however, seem completely appropriate to the extant Maya codices, which contain prognostications 
and astronomical almanacs that give evidence of the Maya’s achievements in what some researchers term sacred 
science. 
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Introduction 


Speculation on this glyph could run wild. It occurs with numerals, only one or two prefixes, back 
to back with itself, and then almost wholly with month or celestial signs. Three times it is drawn 
upside down. 


—William Gates (1931:122) 


Since the 1930s, when William Gates offered his observations on what are now considered to be three distinct signs: 
HT2, a seated, headless human body; HT3, two headless bodies back to back; and HT4, an inverted body (see the 
index for illustration of signs mentioned by the three-letter grapheme code in the introduction), speculation about 
the nature of the Maya script has been steadily replaced by reasoned arguments. Yet, even today, of these three 
signs, a fairly secure reading is known only for HT4, gem in Yucatec and ehm in the Ch’olan languages, meaning 
‘to descend’. 

The process of decipherment is multilayered. At the level of the individual distinctive sign (grapheme), decipher- 
ment is considered accomplished when the phonetic value (the sound it represents) or the logographic reading (the 
word it represents) is known. For example, contextual evidence indicates that a certain animal with an upturned 
nose (a peccary?), ACD, represents the planet Mars, but we do not know the Mayan word for Mars that the sign 
might represent. Likewise, we suspect, based on its occurrence in the first position of statements, that a rather com- 
plex sign apparently showing a sun above a mountain, YGD, is a verb. Further supporting this inference, in 11 of 
13 occurrences YGD carries affixes characteristic of verbs. In this case, although we know certain syntactic features 
associated with the sign (for example, that it is probably an intransitive verb), we have no specific semantic informa- 
tion. We do not know what word it represented. 

Many of the Maya signs are abstract, making it impossible to imagine what real-world object they might repre- 
sent. Most, however, are representational; that is, the object depicted can be identified as a head, hand, animal, or 
physical object. Contrary to what one might expect, this has been as much a hindrance as an advantage in decipher- 
ment. The relationship of the represented image (visual form) to the value (linguistic form) of the sign is typically 
obscure. For purposes of decipherment, many early researchers relied on visually motivated readings, but more 
tecently, epigraphers have argued for new readings with more success when they base them on contextual clues and 
substitution patterns rather than on the graphic form of the sign, 

With what level of certainty can phonetic and logographic values for the Maya graphemes be offered? What is 
the standard, and what are the criteria for accepting a suggested reading as established? For a phonetic reading to be 
considered reliable, it must be supported by some combination of textual, visual, and linguistic data; for example, 
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it must be used with other syllabic signs to spell various words or used as a phonetic complement to logographic 
signs of known value. The presence of ki 1B2 as a phonetic complement to the graphemes ixik, ‘woman’, pik, 
‘skirt’, and the name Chaak supports its syllabic reading of k(i). Likewise, na 1G1 is suffixed to kd’an/chan ‘sky’, 
the name Itzamna, and /’inah/hinaj ‘seed’, all ending in an, na, or nah. However, many syllabic and logographic 
values, rather than being considered proven, are better thought of as hypotheses or assertions offered with varying 
degrees of confidence. 

The decipherment of sentences or of longer text segments involves not just knowing the values of individual 
graphemes, but understanding how they are combined to represent words and phrases. A still more complex level of 
decipherment requires an interpretation of the meaning of a given text within the culture of its readers. 

The two volumes of the New Catalog do not examine questions of decipherment beyond the level of the smallest 
graphic unit of the Maya script, the grapheme. Volume 2 lists all graphemes found in the Maya codices. The index 
shows signs from both the codices and the Classic period texts. 


MAYA SCREENFOLD MANUSCRIPTS 


Three or four screenfold manuscripts painted with images and hieroglyphic texts can be attributed to the prehispanic 
Maya area—the Dresden, Madrid, Paris, and Grolier codices. The first three are named after the European cities 
where they are presently housed. Their early histories, before they were “discovered” in European collections in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, remain undocumented, although researchers have attempted to learn more 
about their origin by piecing together certain clues. 

In 1519 Hernan Cortés sent a consignment of materials collected during his military campaign in Mexico to 
Charles V in Spain, who had just been elected Holy Roman Emperor. This material, known as the Royal Fifth (be- 
cause the king of Spain was entitled to one-fifth of all spoils of war), included several books that, based on their 
descriptions, were almost certainly Maya codices (Coe 1989b, 1992:78). Michael Coe suggests that they were col- 
lected during a visit to Cozumel made by Cortés in February 1519, at which time the Spanish invaders came across 
“innumerable” books in the houses of the Maya who had fled at their arrival. These, according to Coe (1992:79), 
must have been the books included in the shipment to Spain and mentioned by Peter Martyr D’Anghera, who 
examined them in Valladolid (Martyr D’Anghera 1912). It is possible, as Coe suggests, that the Dresden Codex, 
purchased by the director of the Royal Library of Dresden in 1739 from a private collector in Vienna, was one of 
the codices that reached Europe as part of the Royal Fifth. 

A series of recent discoveries raises the possibility that the Madrid Codex may have been confiscated in the 
Chancenote region of northwestern Yucatan by Pedro Sanchez de Aguilar between 1603 and 1608 in his position 
as ecclesiastical judge (Chuchiak 2004a). An original provenience in the Mayapan region is a possibility, based on 
similarities to murals at the site, especially the Temple of the Fisherman mural, which depicts a serpent very similar 
to those on pages 12b—18b of the Madrid Codex (Milbrath and Peraza Lope 2003:38). Since Mayapan was no longer 
occupied at the time of the Spanish conquest, the codex would not have remained there (if that is, indeed, where it 
was painted) but would have been taken to a new home by religious specialists after the site was abandoned. 

A Mayapan provenience has also been suggested for the Paris Codex, based on what are perceived to be close 
similarities in terms of both iconography and content with monuments discovered at Mayapan (Love 1994:10, 12; 
Morley 1920:574—76). The codex also has thematic ties with murals from the site of Santa Rita Corozal on the east 
coast of the Yucatan Peninsula, in addition to certain iconographic and calendrical similarities. Additionally, a graph- 
eme not known from any other site (HTA) occurs both at Santa Rita and in the Paris Codex (Love 1994:35-37). 
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The Grolier Codex, named after the Grolier Club in New York where it was first exhibited, does not contain 
writing in the strictest sense, its glyphic texts being limited to calendrical signs. Consequently, we frequently re- 
fer to “the three codices,” meaning the three codices with written texts, in our discussion. The Grolier Codex was 
purportedly found in a wooden box in a cave in Chiapas, Mexico, in the 1960s, along with several other artifacts 
(including sheets of blank bark paper). It was first published in 1973 by Coe, who believed the codex was genuine. 
Coe (1973:150) submitted a fragment of the bark paper for radiocarbon testing, which yielded a date of 1230 + 
130 years. Eric Thompson (1975) suggested that while this date could refer to the paper, the manuscript was likely 
painted in more recent times by forgers familiar with Mesoamerican iconography. John Carlson (1983) convinced 
many Mayanists of the authenticity of the manuscript, which contains a fragmentary almanac referring to the 584- 
day synodic period of Venus (the time required for the planet to return to the same position in the sky as seen from 
earth). Nevertheless, two recent articles have again proposed that the codex is a forgery (Baudez 2002; Milbrath 
2002). Ongoing studies of the manuscript at the Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México in Mexico City, re- 
ported by Susan Milbrath (2002:60), should help to resolve this issue. 


DATING AND PROVENIENCE OF THE CODICES 


The extant codices date from the very end of the tradition of Maya hieroglyphic writing, which itself can be traced 
back to the Preclassic period. The earliest datable examples of the Maya script occur at the site of San Bartolo 
(300-200 B.c.k.), in association with images in both Olmec and Maya traditions (Saturno 2006; Saturno, Stuart, and 
Beltran 2006; Saturno, Taube, and Stuart 2005; see figure 1 for the location of sites mentioned in the introduction). 
These and other early indications of Maya texts, from sites such as El Portén in the Guatemalan highlands (c. 400 
. B.C.E.) and El Mirador in the lowland region (c. 300 B.c.£.—50 c.t.), are roughly coeval with the Zapotec hieroglyphic 

tradition from Oaxaca (Urcid Serrano 2001) and the later Epi-Olmec script from the Gulf Coast (Winfield Capitaine 
1988). Although the relationships among early Mesoamerican scripts are currently under investigation, it appears 
certain that writing developed against the backdrop ofa multiethnic milieu, probably at about the middle of the first 
millennium B.c.£. (Houston 2006). 

On the basis of stylistic evidence, the Dresden, Madrid, and Paris codices have been attributed to the Late Post- 
classic period (c. 1250-1520 c.k.); their iconography can be compared to images in murals from Postclassic con- 
texts at the sites of Tulum, Tancah, Santa Rita, and Mayapan in the northern lowlands (Milbrath and Peraza Lope 
2003; Paxton 1986; Taube 1992:4). Their hieroglyphic texts are generally considered to represent a much later stage 
in the Maya written tradition than those recorded on stone monuments or from other media such as ceramics. Ac- 
cording to recent analyses, the Madrid Codex was most likely painted in the late fifteenth century (Vail and Aveni 
2004), just prior to Spanish contact. Although the codices postdate by several centuries the latest texts known from 
the southern Maya lowlands in the tenth century c.z. or even somewhat later texts from some northern sites such as 
Mayapan, they contain almanacs and astronomical tables developed for use at various times, including some that are 
coeval with the Classic period inscriptions. The almanacs in the Dresden, Madrid, and Paris codices seem to have 
been written over a period of many years and compiled from a number of original sources. Some of these almanacs 
likely represent copies of copies. Thus, certain codical texts can be seen as archaic in that they reflect a much earlier 
period than the date of the manuscripts that contain them. For example, analysis of the calendrical component of the 
Venus table on pages 24 and 46—S0 of the Dresden Codex demonstrates that it was originally intended to be used as 
early as 934 c.r. (H. Bricker and V. Bricker 2007; V. Bricker and H. Bricker 1992:83; Lounsbury 1983a). 

Hieroglyphic writing did not end with the arrival of the Spaniards but was practiced for several centuries after 
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Figure 1. The Maya region. Map by David R. Hixson. 
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contact—often in secret, since Spanish priests and civil authorities forbade the use of the Maya script, which was 
considered evidence of idolatry (Chuchiak 2004b). The colonial period Books of Chilam Balam, written in the Latin 
alphabet, represent a continuation of the indigenous scribal tradition, although they show evidence of substantial 
European influence (V. Bricker 2000; V. Bricker and Miram 2002). Dennis Tedlock (1992, 1996) has demonstrated 
that the Popol Vuh, the creation story recorded by the highland K’iche’ Maya in the early colonial period, has fea- 
tures that suggest it, too, was handed down from an earlier codical tradition, and Barbara Tedlock (1999a) discusses 
an alphabetic version of a K’iche’ “codex” from the early eighteenth century. 


LANGUAGES OF THE CODICES 


At the time of Spanish contact, the area where hieroglyphic inscriptions were recorded during the prehispanic pe- 
riod was inhabited by speakers of Ch’olan and Yucatecan languages. Both of these subgroups are part of the Mayan 
language family. In addition to similarities resulting from their common origin some thousands of years ago, the two 
groups share a number of loan words and some grammatical features as a result of more recent periods of contact. 

According to historical reconstructions of the sixteenth-century Maya area, Yucatecan languages (Yucatec, La- 
cand6n, Itzaj, and Mopan) were spoken throughout the Yucatan Peninsula, including Belize and some parts of the 
Petén region of Guatemala. Ch’olan languages were found along the Usumacinta and Pasién rivers (the Western 
Ch’olan languages) and along the Motagua River and in the area of Copan (the Eastern Ch’olan languages). From 
an early date, researchers have attributed the Dresden, Paris, and Madrid codices to the northern Maya lowlands on 
the basis of stylistic and iconographic correspondences to murals found throughout the Yucatan Peninsula. Even 
more significantly, ceremonies recorded in the manuscripts correlate closely with sixteenth-century ethnohistoric 
accounts by Spanish priests and explorers living in what is now the state of Yucatan (see, e.g., Taube 1992; Thomas 
1882; Vail 2005). 

On the basis of this evidence, it had long been asserted that the hieroglyphic texts written in the codices record a 
Yucatecan language similar to that spoken at the time of the conquest. This is largely based on findings of phonetic 
spellings of words that differ between the two groups. One example of such a difference is a set of words that have 
the sound & in Yucatec but have ch in Ch’olan languages. Yuri Knorozov and later scholars found evidence of Yu- 
catec vocabulary in the codices, including, for example, bu-lu-ku 5 ’w/uk ‘eleven’, and nu-chu in nuch hol ‘confer’ 
(literally ‘to put heads together’) (Kelley 1976:173; Knorozov 1952; Lounsbury 1984; Schele and Grube 1997). 
In Ch’olan languages, ‘eleven’ is b’uluch, not b’uluk, and “to put together,’ as in ‘confer’, is nut rather than nuch. 
Another example is the direction xaman ‘north’, written with the logographic sign for ‘north’ plus the syllabic signs 
for ma and na: NorTH-ma-na. Xaman is not attested in the available documentation of colonial or contemporary 
Ch’olan languages. 

In the 1980s researchers found increasing evidence of Ch’olan vocabulary and morphological patterns in the 
Classic period script (Josserand, Schele, and Hopkins 1985; Justeson 1984; Justeson et al. 1985; Mathews and 
Schele 1974:65), leading to more recent proposals concerning the existence of an Eastern Ch’olan so-called prestige 
or common literary language used by scribes throughout the Maya area (Houston, Robertson, and Stuart 1998). Asa 
result of these studies, researchers returned to the codices and reexamined the hieroglyphic texts to look for Ch’ olan 
(as opposed to Yucatec) features. Robert Wald (2004 [1994 ms.]), for example, found evidence of both Yucatec and 
Ch’olan vocabulary and morphology in the texts recorded in the Dresden Codex, and Alfonso Lacadena (1997a) 
reported a similar situation in the Madrid Codex. 
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Later studies (V. Bricker 2000; Vail 2000a) consider the mixed nature of the codical texts within a cultural con- 
text. Gabrielle Vail proposes that the Madrid Codex is a Yucatecan manuscript that contains intrusive Ch’olan fea- 
tures. These, she suggests, are comparable to the Spanish loan words, and occasionally entire passages, found in the 
Books of Chilam Balam, in which texts were copied from a variety of European and Maya sources. In the Chilam 
Balam of Kaua, some Spanish texts were copied verbatim (although with numerous spelling errors); others were 
translated directly from Spanish into Yucatec; and still others were only partially translated (V. Bricker 2000:111). 
V. Bricker notes that the codices show a similar mixed history. These texts derived from multiple sources, primarily 
of Yucatecan and Ch’olan origin, and even contain some evidence suggesting influence from the Nahua languages 
of Central Mexico and the Gulf Coast (V. Bricker 2000; Macri 2006; Macri and Looper 2003b; Taube and Bade 
1991; Whittaker 1986), 


HISTORY OF DECIPHERMENT AND RESEARCH ON THE MAYA CODICES 


Decipherments of individual graphemes in the Maya codices have most commonly resulted from efforts to under- 
stand and interpret their overall content and structure. The catalog lists contributions made by researchers during 
five somewhat arbitrarily divided periods in epigraphic studies: 1860-1915, rediscovery and early research, includ- 
ing an assertion and rejection of phoneticism; 1916-1950, an era dominated by calendrical and astronomical studies 
and the early research of Thompson; 1951-1980, the reassertion of phoneticism by Knorozov and the production 
of valuable catalogs by Giinter Zimmermann and Thompson, resulting in a dramatic increase in decipherment; 
1981-1990, a period marked by continued decipherment and new research directions focused on linguistic and tex- 
tual analysis; and 1991 to the present, which has been characterized by a resurgence of interest in codical studies, 
References from each of these periods are provided, as relevant, for each catalog entry. Although not every pos- ~ 
sible source has been included, the reader can easily review earlier work and get a sense of the history of glyphic 
research. 


Rediscovery and Early Research, 1860-1915 


The Dresden Codex was the first of the Maya manuscripts to come to light in European collections. It was acquired 
by the Royal Library in Dresden in 1739 from a private coltector in Vienna but remained unpublished for over 
seventy years. Five pages of the manuscript were included in Alexander von Humboldt’s Vues des Cordilléres, et 
monumens des peuples indigénes de l’Amérique in 1810. A complete facsimile was published by Edward Kings- 
borough in 1831; it consists of watercolors of each of the pages painted by the artist Agostino Aglio. Following this 
publication, early researchers recognized that the glyphic texts in the codex were very similar to—and represented 
the same tradition as—those being recorded by European and American explorers on monuments from the Maya 
area (e.g., the drawings by Frederick Catherwood in Stephens 1841, 1843). 

The discovery of two other codices—the Paris Codex in 1859 by Leon de Rosny in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Rosny 1875, 1876) and the Madrid Codex, which was found in two parts (the Troano and Cortesianus) and reunited 
by Rosny in 1880 (Rosny 1882)—provided the impetus for further research and study. The first real breakthrough in 
deciphering the glyphic texts can be attributed to Charles Brasseur de Bourbourg’s recovery of an edition of Bishop 
Diego de Landa’s Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan. Originally composed in c. 1566 during the time that he spent in 
Spain defending himself against charges of cruelty to the natives, Landa’s Relacion includes a wealth of information 
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on Maya culture, religion, hieroglyphic writing, and the calendar.' Using Landa’s Relacion, Brasseur was able to 
identify day and month glyphs in the Dresden and Paris codices. He also deciphered the Maya system of bar-and-dot 
numbers, something that had been worked out independently several decades earlier by the Turkish-born scholar 
Constantine Rafinesque (see Coe 1992:91 for a discussion of Rafinesque’s contributions). 

Because of their earlier discovery, the hieroglyphic texts in the codices were the subject of intense research well 
before monumental texts became available for study. Important efforts at cataloging and classifying the hieroglyphs 
recorded in the codical texts were undertaken by a number of early scholars, including Brasseur de Bourbourg 
(1869-1870), Rosny (1883), Daniel Brinton (1895), and Paul Schellhas (1904 [1892]) (see discussion below). In 
addition to the days and months, early decipherments included the collocations referring to the world directions, 
made by Rosny (1876), and for the colors, attributed to Eduard Seler (Coe 1992:121; Kelley 1976:4). 

‘The most significant research during this period involved advances in our understanding of the Maya calendri- 
cal system and the structure of codical almanacs, on the one hand, and the iconography of Maya almanacs, on the 
other. The two areas of study were largely kept separate by their investigators. Ernst Férstemann’s interest in the 
Maya codices, for example, focused primarily on the calendrical component, while researchers such as Schellhas, 
Seler, and Cyrus Thomas were looking to the iconography for clues about the glyphic texts.” Although several early 
researchers discovered important principles about the nature of Maya hieroglyphic writing, presaging later work 
on the phonetic component of the Maya script (Rosny 1876, 1878; Thomas 1882, 1892a, b, 1893), their proposals 
were not widely accepted. 

Forstemann, a librarian at the Royal Library in Dresden in the late nineteenth century, published the first chro- 
mophotographic facsimile of the Dresden Codex in 1880, with a later edition in 1892. Through his work with this 
manuscript and later the Madrid and Paris codices, he made several significant discoveries about the Maya Long 
Count calendar, which he determined was structured according to a base-20 system. He also demonstrated that 4 
Ahaw 8 Kumk’u forms the base date of the Long Count; determined how the /zo/k’in almanacs in the Dresden and 
Madrid codices, based on the 260-day ritual calendar, operated; identified the Venus table in the Dresden Codex; 
and proposed that the same codex also contained a lunar table (now recognized as an eclipse table) (Férstemann 
1880, 1886, 1893, 1906). On the basis of Férstemann’s discoveries, Joseph Goodman (1905) proposed a correlation 
between the Long Count and Gregorian calendar, which, with slight modifications by Juan Martinez Hernandez 
(1926) and Thompson (see below), is still widely accepted by Mayanists today. 

Other scholars who made important contributions at the turn of the century include Paul Schellhas, Eduard Seler, 
and Cyrus Thomas. Schellhas was the first person to systematically relate the images of the different gods appearing 

in the codices to their corresponding name glyphs. He gave each deity a distinct letter designation (God A, God B, 
God C, etc.) in order to distinguish them from each other. Although we now know the glyphic names of the majority 
of codical deities, Schellhas’s lettering system, as modified by later scholars (e.g., Kelley 1976; Taube 1992; Zim- 
mermann 1956), is still in use. 


1, Landa’s original text has never been found. The edition that Brasseur discovered dates to 1661 and consists of a copy written in several 
hands. As Restall and Chuchiak (2002) note, the Re/acién manuscript was compiled by three or four separate copyists, using excerpts from 
Landa’s writings and possibly also those of his informants and contemporaries that were found with his papers. 


2. Only recently, influenced by Victoria and Harvey Bricker and their “conjunctive approach” to the codices (V. Bricker and H. Bricker 
1988, 1992), have glyphic and iconographic studies been fully integrated with a calendrical analysis of codical almanacs. Prior to this time, 
the pictures and texts were often considered together, but they were divorced contextually from the calendrical information contained in 
almanacs. 
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Seler is considered the founder of Mesoamerican iconographic research (Coe 1992:120). He had an encyclopedic 
knowledge of both the Maya and Central Mexican codices and published a series of essays that have since been 
republished in six volumes (Seler 1990-1998). His most important contributions include his discussions of astro- 
nomical content in the “Mexican” Borgia group codices, as well as his astute comparisons of Maya and Central 
Mexican deities and ideology. His pan-Mesoamerican approach to understanding pre-Columbian art and material 
culture, although highly productive, was dismissed by subsequent generations of scholars and has only resurfaced 
within recent decades as the focus of studies of Maya and Central Mexican connections during the Late Postclassic 
period (see Taube 1988, 1992; Vail and Aveni 2004; Vail and Hernandez 2009). 

Thomas made several contributions to our understanding of the Maya codices and the hieroglyphic script. His 
groundbreaking studies of the Wayeb’ and New Year’s pages in the Madrid and Dresden codices (Thomas 1882) 
provided the basis for future research on these important ceremonies, and he was the first to relate them to descrip- 
tions in Landa’s Relacién. Another seminal publication involved the first systematic study of the animals pictured 
in the codices in relation to the glyphs that identify them (Tozzer and Allen 1910). Additionally, Seler’s study of 
“The Animal Pictures of the Mexican and Maya Manuscripts,” although often overlooked by researchers, provides 
an encyclopedic coverage of this topic and is especially valuable for its comparison of Maya and highland Mexican 
forms (Seler [1909-1910] 1990-1998, vol. 4). 

Several early scholars were pioneers in decipherment in that they were proponents of the idea that the Maya 
script had a phonetic component. Rosny (1876), for example, recognized phonetic elements occurring in the day 
and month glyphs illustrated by Landa and found in the Maya codices. He believed that the Maya script was com- 
posed of a mixture of what are today referred to as phonetic or syllabic glyphs and logographs. Thomas (1892a, 
1892b, 1893), following in the footsteps of Rosny, identified several important phonetic elements, including ka 
(AAI), ¢(AA7), and chi (MR7). He believed not only that the Maya script had a phonetic component, but that some 
graphemes could represent both logographs and syllabic signs. However, his methodology was vigorously attacked ~ 
by Seler (1892a, b, 1893), the preeminent Mesoamericanist of the time. Although Thomas had correctly understood 
the principles underlying the script, he offered a number of faulty identifications of specific graphemes that formed 
the basis for Seler’s criticisms of his methodology. As a result of Seler’s critiques, Thomas recanted his views that 
the Maya script had an underlying phonetic component in 1903. The debate concerning phoneticism was only be- 
ginning, however, and continued well into the first half of the twentieth century, with Benjamin Whorf (1933, 1942) 
as a major proponent and Thompson as a staunch and intractable opponent. 


Research, 1916-1950 


During the first half of the twentieth century, codical research lagged behind studies of the Maya monuments. 
Thompson was the preeminent figure during this era; he, along with Sylvanus Morley (1915), contributed substan- 
tially to our understanding of the calendrical component of the inscriptions. Thompson can be credited with solving 
the correlation between the Maya Long Count and Gregorian calendars (with contributions by Goodman and Mar- 
tinez; see above), correctly interpreting distance numbers, and with identifying another calendrical system recorded 
in monumental inscriptions—the 819-day count (Thompson 1937, 1943, 1950). During the same period, several 
important contributions were made to the understanding of Maya astronomy (Teeple 1931; Willson 1924). 
Thompson’s contributions to codical research include detailed studies of several deities found in the codices 
(including the goddesses and the Bacabs) and his discussions of Maya religion, in which he employed ethnographic 
and ethnohistoric sources in his interpretations, a significant innovation in methodology (Thompson 1939, 1950, 
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1970a, 1970b). He also made several correct identifications of graphemes, including T1 as the possessive pronoun 
u; T87 as te ‘tree, wood’ and as a numeral classifier; T59 as the preposition // ‘on, at’; and T90 as tu, which includes 
the preposition i plus the third person possessive pronoun u (Thompson 1950:54); significantly, all four have syl- 
labic as well as logographic values. 

Research into the phonetic component of the script was carried out by the linguist Benjamin Whorf, who, work- 
ing exclusively with the codices, proposed that the glyphic captions mirrored the structure of Yucatec Maya sen- 
tences, consisting of a verb, followed by an object, and then a subject phrase (Whorf 1933). In this Whorf showed 
considerable acumen, anticipating the work of Knorozov by several decades. Although he made several correct 
identifications (including the verb ‘to drill’ and the phonetic spelling of the month Mak), Whorf’s numerous erro- 
neous phonetic interpretations provided Thompson (1950) with ample fodder for an attack on his methodology, as 
well as on his ideas regarding phoneticism in the Maya script. It was not until the 1950s that irrefutable evidence of 
phoneticism was demonstrated by Knorozovy, a Russian scholar who showed that the “alphabet” recorded by Landa 
(Tozzer 1941:170) in fact represented part of a syllabary. 


Research, 1951-1980 


The story of Knorozov’s (1952, 1955, 1958, 1963, 1967) breakthrough in deciphering the Maya script is well known 
to Maya scholars. Using Landa’s “alphabet” as a guide, he showed that the prehispanic Maya signs were not “let- 
ters” representing single sounds, but syllables—that is, each represents a vowel or a vowel preceded by a consonant 
(a, b’e, tze, te, 'e, etc.). Knorozov was then able to propose syllabic readings for each of the signs from Landa’s 
chart. Thus, he demonstrated that the syllable k’u, when doubled, represents the Yucatec word k’uk’ ‘quetzal’—and 
that it does indeed occur with an image of a crested bird in the codices; and the same syllable, when paired with the 
“chi hand” (as in the spelling of chik’in ‘west’), forms the Yucatec word k’uch ‘vulture’-—and occurs with an image 
ofa vulture (Coe 1992:149-51; Knorozov 1955). 

Because of a very direct relationship between text and image in the codices, Knorozov made substantial progress 
in his efforts to decipher the Maya codical texts. In his enthusiasm, however, he at times went beyond the data avail- 
able and proposed readings that could not be substantiated. This provided the opening that Thompson needed for 
his critique—and dismissal—of the methodology. 

Thompson’s major achievements during this period include the publication of his Catalog of Maya Hieroglyphs 
(1962), the earliest comprehensive catalog of Maya graphemes (discussed below), and his Commentary on the 
Dresden Codex (1972). The latter is invaluable for its exposition of the calendrical structure of Maya almanacs and 
astronomical tables, but Thompson’s analysis of the glyphic texts is substantially outdated? 

In spite of Thompson’s censure, several epigraphers supported Knorozov’s ideas, including David Kelley (1962a, 
1962b, 1976), Floyd Lounsbury (1984), and Michael Coe (1973). Knorozov’s work eventually gained widespread 
acceptance. A series of conferences in the 1970s, beginning with the Primera Mesa Redonda de Palenque and con- 
tinuing with several small meetings at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library in Washington, D.C., culminated in 
-aconference on phoneticism at the State University of New York in Albany in 1979. The conference proceedings, 


3. Ironically, Knorozov’s commentary on the Dresden Codex (as well as the Madrid and Paris codices), published in English in 1982, is 
just as unreliable. His interpretations of the glyphic texts extend far beyond what can be substantiated by the data, and there is little of value 
in his translations. 
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published in 1984, include chapters by both linguists and epigraphers: Lyle Campbell, James Fox, John Justeson, 
Terrence Kaufman, Floyd Lounsbury, Barbara MacLeod, Peter Mathews, William Norman, Berthold Riese, Linda 
Schele, and David Stuart (Justeson and Campbell 1984). 

The workshop participants demonstrated conclusively that the script has a phonetic component, and they pre- 
pared a chart listing proposed syllabic values for 108 graphemes (Mathews 1984), many of which were initially 
proposed by Knorozov (1967) and Kelley (1962a, 1962b, 1976). Nearly all of them are still accepted by epigra- 
phers today. Justeson (1984), in an appendix to the volume, summarized the findings of the conference participants 
regarding the logographic, syllabic, and calendrical values and provided an identification of the object pictured of 
several hundred graphemes arranged by T number. This appendix demonstrates the consensus among researchers 
regarding the values of some signs and their disagreements about others. An ever-growing consensus was to be the 
product of research in the following decades. 


Research, 1981-1990 and 1991-2008 


The last two periods, separated in the catalog, are discussed together here as a reflection of the continuity of ongo- 
ing research on the Maya script. The Albany conference marked the start of a new era in glyphic decipherment, 
which proceeded at an unprecedented rate during the 1980s and 1990s. Decipherment during this period was driven 
primarily by researchers working with the monumental inscriptions rather than the codices, by scholars such as 
Victoria Bricker, Nikolai Grube, Stephen Houston, John Justeson, Barbara MacLeod, Peter Mathews, Linda Schele, 
and David Stuart. Of note for their emphasis on graphemes that occur in the codical texts as well as the monumental 
inscriptions are Bricker’s Grammar of Mayan Hieroglyphs (1986) and Stuart’s “Ten Phonetic Syllables” (1987). 

Research focused more exclusively on the Maya codices can be grouped into several categories, including stud- 
ies of deities (Taube 1992; Vail 1996, 2000b); investigations of the astronomical content of the Maya codices (e.g., © 
Aveni 1992, 2001; H. Bricker and V. Bricker 1983, 2007, n.d.; V. Bricker and H. Bricker 1986, 1988, 2005; Closs 
1979, 1989, 1992; Grofe 2007; Lounsbury 1983a; Milbrath 1999); studies of the calendrical structure of Maya al- 
manacs (V. Bricker and H. Bricker 1992; V. Bricker and Vail 1997; Vail and Aveni 2004); and interpretations of the 
ritual content of the Maya codices (V. Bricker and Vail 1997; Love 1991, 1994; Vail 2000b, 2002a). A methodologi- 
cal approach allowing almanacs to be dated in real time, pioneered by the Brickers (V. Bricker 1988; V. Bricker 
and H. Bricker 1992), has opened up new avenues for exploring the structure and function of Maya almanacs. Ad- 
ditionally, Vail (2002a) has proposed a model for interpreting certain Maya almanacs as 52-year instruments, which 
allows the possibility of explicating the content of the Maya codices within the context of ceremonies described in 
the ethnohistoric and ethnographic literature. 

Commentaries on all four of the Maya codices have been published during the past two decades (Carlson 1983 
for the Grolier Codex; Love 1994 for the Paris Codex: V. Bricker and Vail 1997 for the Madrid Codex: and Davoust 
1997 and Schele and Grube 1997 for the Dresden Codex). They offer new interpretations of both the pictorial and 
the glyphic content of these manuscripts. Vail has recently completed an analysis of the Madrid Codex (Vail 2002b; 
Vail and Hernandez 2005-2008), which is available to researchers online. Analyses of the other three codices are 
expected to be available in online format by July 2010 at mayacodices.org. 

Other recent trends include an emphasis on a linguistic analysis of texts, an approach that was pioneered by 
researchers in the 1980s. In 1989, for example, “The Language of Maya Hieroglyphs: An Interdisciplinary Confer- 
ence,” was held at the University of California at Santa Barbara. Ten papers from this meeting were later published 
by the Pre-Columbian Art Research Institute (Macri and Ford 1997), including a paper by V. Bricker (1997b) on 
discourse in the Maya codices. Other seminal studies that focus on an understanding of the linguistic structure of 
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prehispanic Maya texts include those by Macri (1988; Macri and Ford 1997), Kathryn Josserand (1991, 1997), V. 
Bricker (1989, 2000), and Charles Hofling (1989, 2000). 

Recently there has been renewed interest in cross-cultural comparisons of the Maya and Central Mexican pre- 
hispanic codices, in the tradition of Seler (see Taube 1988 and discussion in Vail 2006). At two workshops held 
at Tulane University on the Madrid Codex, researchers brought to light a number of correspondences among the 
Maya and Borgia group codices that offer tantalizing clues about the nature of elite interaction in Late Postclassic 
Mesoamerica (Vail and V. Bricker 2003; Vail and Aveni 2004; see also Boone 2003). These correspondences were 
explored in more detail at a symposium sponsored by Dumbarton Oaks in October 2006 at the Library of Congress 
(Vail and Hernandez 2009). 


NATURE OF THE MAYA SCRIPT 


The Maya script can be described as a mixed logo-syllabic system in which some signs represent words in Mayan 
languages, while others represent various consonant plus vowel (CV) combinations. Individual graphemes are usu- 
ally combined into glyph blocks, which are the graphic units of glyphic texts. The rectangular shape of glyph blocks 
results from the arrangement of texts into rows and columns, read from left to right and top to bottom. Occasionally, 
glyph blocks are shown in a single column, read from top to bottom. Signs on the top and to the left side of a block 
are read first, central signs next, and signs on the bottom and to the right are read last. Usually, but not always, when 
there are signs both on the top and to the left or on the bottom and to the right, the one occupying an entire edge is 
read first for prefixes and last for suffixes. Exceptions to these principles occur several times in the Madrid Codex. 
Hernandez and V. Bricker (2004:312-14) see such variant orderings as reflective of the Mexican tradition, which 
_ followed less rigid patterns for arrangement of individual signs.‘ A few signs, notably nal (2S1) and ahaw (2M1), 

although usually positioned above a central sign, were probably pronounced last. A single glyph block may include 
a noun phrase or verb phrase or even a complete sentence, though such complexity within glyph blocks is more 
common in the large-format Classic monumental texts than in the codices. 

Syllabic signs composed of a consonant plus a vowel (CV) are used to spell words, without reference to the 
object these signs depict. That is, they are abstract phonetic signs. Logographs represent free morphemes (words) 
and bound morphemes (meaningful elements that can only occur as parts of words). Examples of free morphemes 
are b ‘dalam/b‘ahldm ‘jaguar’ and ti’/ti, a locative preposition. An example of a bound morpheme is u- “he/she/it’ 
or ‘his/her/its’. The term “phonetic” is not the opposite of “logographic.” All logographs have a phonetic value in 
that they were pronounced. For example, a picture of a deer (AV1) probably represented the Yucatecan or Ch’olan 
word ‘deer’ (kéeh/chij). A hypothetical phonetic value of a logograph is supported when the sign occurs with syl- 
labic complements or when there are substitutions in equivalent contexts in which the word is spelled with syllabic 
signs. In some instances syllabic spellings or syllabic complements were used to cue an atypical pronunciation—a 
synonym or a loanword. For instance, in the codices the word ‘dog’ is written tzu-lu six times, despite the fact that 
the word commonly used for ‘dog’ at the time appears to have been /z’i in the Ch’olan languages and peek’ in Yu- 
catec. Logographic value is often related to, but generally not precisely equivalent to, the visual referent of the sign. 


4. As they and other authors discuss (see Vail and Aveni 2004, pt. 3), the Madrid Codex has a number of similarities to codices from the 
highland Mexican tradition. We find their explanation of the variant reading order of some of the Madrid’s glyph blocks more convincing than 
Kelley’s (1976:15—16) suggestion that the Madrid scribe was dyslexic or earlier suggestions that the variation reflects a tradition of “cultural 
decline” characterizing the Postclassic period (Thompson 1950:26). 
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XE1 day 01: Imix/Imux b'a 
@ XQ6 day 02: Ik'/Ik' na? nallnéil 


(io) XH9 day 03: Ak'b'al/Wotan dak'ab'lahk'ab' 
ames 
fizy XH4 day 04: K'an/K'anan waah/waj; 6ol/ol 


€& PHG day 05: Chikchan/Nachan 


Gc PHG day 05: Chikchan/Nachan 
[Osa] XG4 day 05: Chikchan/Nachan 
2 


@) SCC day 06: Kimi/Tox ktim/chiim 


SCC day 06: Kimi/Tox kiim/chaém 
ro 
YS8 day 06: Kimi/Tox wday/way? 


MR7 day 07: Manik /Manich' chi kéeh!chij 


Sx ZQD day 08: Lamat/Lamb'at 
xy) 


a XGI1 day 09: Muluk/Mul 


Figure 2. Day signs with syllabic and logographic values. 


XSI 
SC4 
XH1 
ATI 
AT7 


1SD 


cE 


day 10: 


day 11: 


day 12: 


day 13: 


day 14: 


day 14: 


day 15: 


day 16: 


day 17: 


day 18: 


day 19: 


day 20: 


: Ok/Ok 


Ok/Ok 


Chuwen/B'atz' 


Eb'/Eb' 


B'en/B'in 


Ix/Ix 


Ix/Ix 


Men 


Kib'/Chib'in 


Kab'an/Tzanab' 


Etz'nab'/Chab' 


Kawak/Chak 


Ahaw/Ajwal 


le; me? 


ku 


okloch; doklok 


wiinik/winik; winal 


ahlaj 


hix? 


hix? 


méen? 


kaab'/kab'; kaab'/chab', 
chab' 


tiun/tun 


nik/nich 


15 
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A footprint in a cartouche, for example, represents the syllable b’e, from the Yucatec word for road (b 'eeh), but also 
the syllable b’i, from the Ch’olan word for road (6 ‘th). ‘Hand’ is not a logographic reading for all of the many hand 
signs, even though the objects depicted are obviously hands. 

Calendrical signs constitute a distinct category of logographs. Day signs are ubiquitous in the almanacs of the 
codices (figure 2). Some of these graphemes have seemingly unrelated logographic and/or syllabic values when 
they occur in noncalendrical contexts. ZC1, for example, is the day Kawak (the nineteenth day of the twenty named 
days); when used in noncalendrical contexts, however, it has a logographic value of tiun/tun ‘stone’ and a syllabic 
value ku. Month signs and period glyphs also occur, although much less frequently than in the historical texts from 
the Classic period. Many of these are formed by collocations composed of several graphemes and hence are not 
included in the New Catalog. 

Subgraphemic features are not listed as individual signs. These iconographic elements are important in formal 
recognition, but they have no logographic or syllabic value. Examples include the closed eye that occurs with PE6, 
PX4, and MZ3 and the circle containing a dot shown frequently on hands and wrists. Graphemes sometimes can be 
used as subgraphemic features, such as the k’an cross (XQ1) inAP9, the “ak’b’al” sign that occurs in several glyphs 
(e.g., AP9, APB, and PE7), or the “mirror” sign that occurs as part of several deity names. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SEPARATE CLASSIC AND CODICAL SIGN LISTS 


In Maya studies there exists the anomalous situation of two distinct varieties of the script from two completely 
different corpuses. The inscriptions from the Classic period, although exhibiting considerable variation depending 
upon location and time period, contrast with the texts in the Maya codices in several obvious ways, particularly 
in terms of the media used and the time period in which they were written. Likewise the Maya codices, in spite of 
variations among the three as well as variations within segments of single codices, constitute a set that contrasts 
with Classic period texts. 

How have scholars dealt with these differences in cataloging Maya graphemes? One approach has been to devel- 
op catalogs limited to (or primarily featuring) the signs in the three codices known at that time (the Dresden, Paris, 
and Madrid). The best known of these include the early efforts of Gates (1931), which we have found to contain 
a number of important insights, and the later si gn lists produced by Zimmermann (1956) and Knorozov (1967). A 
different approach was followed by Thompson, who included both Classic and codical glyphs in his 1962 catalog. 
The authors of the two volumes of The New Catalog of Maya Hieroglyphs (Macri, Looper, and Vail) have chosen 
a different system of organization in producing separate sign lists for the Classic and codical graphemes. What 
this has clarified is that the two systems, albeit related, represent two distinct traditions, probably resulting from 
a combination of geographic, temporal, and linguistic differences. The earliest researchers were certainly correct 
in recognizing that the hieroglyphic texts on the monuments of the Maya region were written in the same script as 
that of the screenfold books that had recently been found in European collections. And it is likewise true that the 
decipherment of the codices has aided our understanding of the monumental texts and vice versa. 

However, a number of differences suggest that the two sets of texts were produced by separate scribal traditions. 
For example, research for the New Catalog indicates that some logographic and/or syllabic values can be supported 
only for one set or the other. Moreover, in several cases visually similar graphemes seem to have distinct values in 
the codical and Classic traditions. Many graphemes and variants of graphemes are particular to one corpus or the 
other. The writings of the Classic period and the codices differ in their physical form, in the volume of extant texts, 
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and in the kinds of information that they record. The subject matter, the formulaic patterns, and consequently the 
vocabulary, vary dramatically. Treating the two systems as if they were identical has resulted in a lack of precision 
in describing them. 

Just as it was once believed that the archaeological sites in the north were settled as the result of the migration of 
peoples from the Petén to the northern Yucatan Peninsula (earlier called the New Kingdom) following the Classic 
period, it was also supposed that writing was brought to the north from centers such as Tikal, Copan, and Palenque 
(the Old Kingdom). The assumption was that the codices contained many syllabic spellings, resulting from an ongo- 
ing progression from a logographic to a phonetic script. The inscriptions of Chichén Itza were viewed as an inter- 
mediate phase between the Classic texts and the codices. The codices were believed to reflect the final evolutionary 
phase of the script. Even after the idea that northern sites had been peopled by refugees from the southern collapse 
had been abandoned, a vague notion that somehow the codical scribes in the north had inherited the southern script 
persisted. A careful comparison of the graphemes of the codices and the Classic inscriptions challenges these earlier 
assumptions, 

The most obvious difference between the codices and the Classic texts is their media. Few legible carved or 
sculpted texts are contemporaneous with the codices, and no codices are known to have survived from the Clas- 
sic period (even though they are pictured on painted ceramics from the Classic period and disintegrated examples 
have been recovered from several Classic period tombs). Therefore, in comparing sign forms, we have to consider 
whether script variation results from styles common to painting as opposed to carving or whether they reflect a more 
essential difference. Clearly, variant forms for a single grapheme can be found within the Classic period that seem to 
depend on whether a sign was being painted, incised as a very small text, or carved or sculpted on a large monument. 
In the codices, sets of four to six glyph blocks are typically associated with a single image of one or two anthropo- 
morphic figures in a variety of postures and locations, often holding objects in their hands. These contrast with a 
wider variety of images associated with Classic texts, ranging from the posed figures of rulers on carved monuments 
to less formal treatments of ceremonies, battles, and court scenes depicted on murals and polychrome vases. 

Macri and Looper (2003a) identify nearly 680 (677) graphemes in the Classic set. This compares with nearly 
400 graphemes in the codices. Again, these totals are approximations, subject to expansion as more texts become 
available or as variants are separated into two or more graphemes, or to reduction when two or more graphemes are 
recognized as variants of a single sign. 

Of the 677 Classic signs, one-third are shared with the codices and two-thirds are unique to the Classic texts. This 
contrasts with the 57 percent of codical graphemes that are also found in the Classic script and 43 percent that are 
unique to the codices. While a third of the Classic signs are found in the codices, over half of the signs in the codi- 
ces are shared with the Classic system. Signs with a proposed logographic reading offer an even greater contrast. 
In the Classic texts approximately half of the logographic signs are unique to the Classic script and half are shared 
with the codices. But in the codical texts, a large majority, 82 percent, of graphemes with logographic readings are 
shared with the Classic texts. 


A comparison of signs with proposed syllabic values is even more dramatic and perhaps a bit surprising. Of Clas- 
sic syllabic graphemes, a little more than half are shared (56 percent) with the codices and slightly less than half are 
unique (44 percent). Of the 101 syllabic signs in the codices, however, nearly all, 91 percent, are shared with the 
Classic graphemes. Of the 9 signs that are unique, 4 have values that are questioned and 4 others are near equiva- 
lents to Classic syllabic signs. Thus, almost all syllabic signs in the codices are also found in Classic period texts. If 
the script of the codices represents an evolution from the Classic script, we would expect to find new syllabic signs 
in the codices. Rather than seeing an expansion of the number of syllabic signs, the codical script exhibits a subset 
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of the Classic syllabic signs, Suggesting that the two script varieties share a common origin in which the syllabic 
component was maintained in the codical tradition and elaborated by Classic period scribes. 

Since most of the Classic period monumental texts include contemporaneous dates, we have a close approxima- 
tion of the time of carving, which, for the most part, associates them with a specific time and place. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to find the earliest known examples of each of the Classic graphemes (with the understanding that the extant 
texts represent a small and probably unrepresentative portion of the original corpus). Most of the shared syllabic 
signs were in use by the Early Classic period. Only 11 appear for the first time after 600 c.r., and only 20 occur for 
the first time after 500 c.e. An examination of the dates of the first appearance of logographic signs also shows that 
most of the signs that occur in both the codices and the Classic texts appeared early on. The codices contain few 
logographic signs that appear for the first time in the Late Classic period; instead, most pre-date 600 c.r. 

What emerges from these data is a model in which the two script traditions probably shared a common origin but, 
beginning early in the Classic period, appear to have developed with minimal influence on one another. The Classic 
script can be characterized by innovation, while the codical tradition remained closer to the original shared script. 
Although we are not the first to suggest that the codical texts exhibit conservative elements (e.g., Grube 1994b), 
this is the first time that quantifiable data are available to support this observation. We (Macri, Looper, and Vail) are 
currently preparing a more detailed statistical comparison of the Classic and codical script varieties. 

Many questions remain. Are the extant codices part of a northern tradition that remained separate from the Clas- 
sic period tradition? Did the script of Classic period codices differ from the script used on the monuments? What 
insights can be gained from comparing painted texts on ceramics and murals? Without having codical texts from 
Classic period contexts or carved monumental texts from the Late Postclassic period, we can only speculate on the 
relationship between the two extant scribal traditions. But a simple evolutionary development of the codical script 
from the Classic period script can no longer be supported. The traits shared by the two traditions are the oldest. 
The unique signs tend to appear later. Given the differences between the sign inventories of the Classic and codical 
scripts, the enumeration of two separate grapheme lists becomes even more imperative. 


LISTS AND CATALOGS OF CODICAL GRAPHEMES 


New signs described in volume 1 of the New Catalog have resulted from a significant increase in the number of 
known signs from the Classic period (partially due to new discoveries and partially to improved images of the texts), 
as well as from the dramatic progress in decipherment since the publication of Thompson’s catalog (1962), resulting 
in the division of some of his signs into two or more separate graphemes and the recognition of several of them as a 
single item. But while a new sign list was required by the continued discovery of Classic texts, the same cannot be 
said for the codices. Nearly all codical graphemes were recognized by Zimmermann (1956) and Thompson (1962) 
and were included in their catalogs. However, even these catalogs were limited in several respects. Nearly all pre- 
vious catalogs employed stylized images of the signs. The authors of this volume have worked with all available 
reproductions of the codices, in addition to examining the original manuscripts in Madrid and Paris, and realize the 
importance of precision in studying the small size of the painted signs. For that reason, the image for each grapheme 
in the New Catalog is a drawing of an actual example of that grapheme. Sources consulted for the codical images 
include early photographs: the Paris Codex photographed in 1864 (Rosny 1888, Gates 1909), the Dresden Codex 
photographed by Férstemann (1880, 1892), and the Madrid Codex photographed by Rosny (1883) and Gates (1911, 
1933), as well as the more recent Graz editions (Anders 1967, 1968; Deckert and Anders 1975). Each image was 
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chosen based on its being representative of the set of images of that grapheme. Each has been enlarged so that its 
larger dimension (either height or width) measures approximately 1.5 inches (though it is not printed at that size in 
the catalog). The original size of the graphemes and the width of the lines vary considerably, because of the rela- 
tively different drawing styles and glyph block sizes of the three codices and because some graphemes only occur 
combined with one or more other signs in a single glyph block, making them very small. Consequently, when the 
size of the graphemes is standardized, the line widths of the images vary greatly. When the outline of a grapheme 
has been excessively distorted by an overlapping grapheme, the outline has been omitted. Some obviously broken 
lines have been reconstructed, and graphemes from the Paris Codex pages that were written from right to left have 
been flipped along the horizontal axis so that they conform to the usual orientation of signs (with the exception of 
ZC6, the triple “Kawak” image, which the scribe neglected to reverse). Images have not been otherwise modified. 

We know, from working for some years on revising and refining this sign list, that it is an ongoing process. It is 
not our intention to fossilize this list, but instead, to provide organizing principles that will foster ongoing sign iden- 
tification. The descriptions of what the glyphs picture, our categorization of the signs, our inclusion or exclusion of 
examples under the umbrella of a single grapheme, our choice of illustration for each sign—each of these decisions 
is subject to refinement and is secondary to the primary focus of creating a list that is as complete as possible. 

The earliest researchers referred to individual glyphs by picturing them. Later it became common to refer to them 
by precise location. Identifying the discrete graphemes of a script requires a way to refer to each grapheme indi- 
vidually. This can be a largely random system of numbering or lettering or an ordering of signs into related groups 
or sequences based on a variety of criteria. Except for separating graphemes into affixes, main signs, and portrait 
glyphs, Thompson (1962) arbitrarily numbered the signs. After Thompson’s catalog was published, scholars began 
referring to signs using his numbers, commonly called Thompson numbers or T numbers. 

The New Catalog employs a three-digit coding system that is not arbitrary but is based on the visual form of 
the graphemes. The first two digits provide information about the graphic characteristics of the sign. The letter and 
number combinations are designed so that, except for the bar/dot numerals one through nineteen (001-019), all 
codes have at least one letter, insuring that there can be no confusion with the three- or four-digit Thompson num- 
bers. This three-digit system was developed to facilitate transcription, cross-referencing, and computer searches, 
but it was not created with the intention that the codes be used as names for the graphemes in the same way that 
Thompson’s numbers have been used. In fact, within our notes and references we continue to employ T numbers to 
differentiate certain stylistic variants. 

The authors are well aware that the Maya graphemes can potentially be grouped in many ways other than those 
we have chosen. Trying to group signs according to function—for example, putting all of the numeral head variants 
together—presents difficulties in that many of them have additional syllabic, logographic, and functional values. 
Each year brings the discovery of additional Classic period texts and subsequent advances in decipherment, many 
of which are equally relevant to an understanding of the codices. Even grouping signs according to their visual 
characteristics, as we have attempted to do, requires arbitrary choices between two or more categories. As the visual 
referents of signs are better understood, some of these may need to be further refined. 

A comparison of our sign list with those developed by earlier scholars such as Knorozov, Thompson, and Zim- 
mermann underscores the importance of volume 2 of the New Catalog. Its advantage lies in the reclassification of 
signs that were not fully understood when they were initially classified by these scholars and in its emphasis on a 
detailed exploration of relationships between Classic period and codical graphemes. Although Thompson’s catalog 
is more adequate for the codices than for the larger and ever-expanding corpus of Classic period texts, his sign list is 
deficient for current epigraphic analysis in that it omits some signs, groups together others that are now recognized 
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as distinct, and fails to recognize the equivalency of other signs. In several cases he gave different numbers to the 
Classic and codical variants of the same sign. 


The classification of graphemes in the New Catalog has several additional advantages over previous catalogs: 


1. Grouping signs by form allows the reader to locate signs more easily. 

2. Grouping similar signs together allows the reader to see the distinctions between similar 
signs. 

3. Using letters and numbers in the codes prevents confusion between these designations and 
Thompson numbers or other three- and four-digit numbers proposed as additions to Thomp- 
son’s system, for example, Ringle and Smith-Stark (1996). 

4. The categories are expandable. Newly recognized graphemes can easily be integrated into 
the system by adding them at the end of each two-digit category. Pending the discovery of 
additional codices or other contemporary texts, the need for expandability is relevant primar- 
ily to the Classic corpus. 

5. Signs that are only partially legible can be coded to account for the information that is avail- 
able. Partial information can be represented by using the appropriate first digit followed by 
two zeros or the first and second digits followed by one zero. 

6. Glyphs that cannot be read at all can be represented by three zeros instead of question marks 
or blanks, 

7. Using arabic numbers instead of roman numerals for numbers is easier to read and allows for 
more efficient sorting. 


This classification was developed to accommodate the transcription of both Classic and codical texts. Sinée the 
number of Classic signs is significantly greater than those found in the codices, some subcategories of signs do not 
occur in the codices (see index). 

The Maya script exhibits an unusual degree of graphic variation of individual signs, sometimes even within 
a single passage, so the task of deciding which signs are distinct graphemes and which are allographs (graphic 
variations) is difficult. These allographs depict the same object or part of the same object and in most cases have 
equivalent syllabic and logographic values. Scribes created allographs in several ways: by reducing graphemes to 
the minimal component(s) necessary for identification; by elaborating graphemes, often adding features of a human 
or animal face to an otherwise abstract sign—again, a practice more common in Classic texts than in the codices: 
or by simply distorting the shape of one sign relative to another. Some variants do not substitute for each other in 
all contexts. For example, in the codices the first subsort of XH4 is used for the day K’an/K’anan and for ‘tortilla, 
food’, but the second subsort appears only once, where it would seem to represent ‘tortilla; food’. Presumably, if a 
large enough corpus were available, we might expect to find examples of the second allograph used as a day sign as 
well. We have chosen the more commonly occurring allograph or the simplest form as the basis for categorization. 

Ordinarily, allographic variation is irrelevant to the reading of a text. Although it amounts to no more than differ- 
ences in lettering style or font, it can provide insight into the period, scribal traditions, or place of origin of a given 
text. If referring to a particular variant is necessary, it can be indicated by using the number preceding the picture 
descriptions—for example, XH3.2—or a particular example can be located by page, register, and coordinate, as in 
Dresden 72c I1. 
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To repeat, the categories in the New Catalog are based on visual form, not on function. Thus, grouping all day 
signs together would violate this convention. Clearly, any attempt to create a system to group hundreds of graph- 
emes will never meet universal agreement. One reason for this is that any given sign might fit well into more than 
one category. For example, the head $B6 from the Paris Codex might be grouped with either birds or supernaturals. 
Also, even though it is possible to identify the referent of many signs, most are open to interpretation; for example, 
is the original referent of the day sign Imix, XE1, a fist, as Goodman (1897) thought, or a waterlily, as Thompson 
(1950) suggested? A scribe in the fourth century might have believed the original referent to be different from what 
a scribe in the fourteenth century believed it to be. Finally, as the process of decipherment continues, the consensus 
on what the referent of a grapheme is may well change; for example, AA3 tz’u was originally identified as a fish by 
Brinton (1895), later by Beyer (1937) as possibly a mollusk, and by Barthel (1955) as a penis. Its correct identifica- 
tion as a fish is confirmed in two ways: by comparing it with images of fish from the codices and the Tulum murals 
that show the bifurcated tail as well as a double line around the tail, and by the fact that it has the same syllabic value 
as the “sucking” fish known from Classic period texts. 


The First Digit 


Macri began the development of the major categoriés of graphemes used in volumes | and 2 of the catalog in the 
1980s, based on the formal characteristics of the primary variant (see table 1). She first divided seemingly abstract 
signs from those with recognizable referents. Of those with recognizable referents, faces were divided from ani- 
mals. Because there were so many birds, they were separated from the other animals. Likewise, the number of hand 
signs suggested that a separate category be made for them, distinct from torsos and other body parts. The faces 


TABLE 1. Major Categories of Sign Forms 


Animals (fauna except birds and humans) 

Birds 

Body parts (body parts, except heads and hands) 
Hands (human and capuchin monkey) 

Human faces (faces that have human characteristics) 


vnayznw> 


Supernatural faces (faces with square eyes and other exaggerated 
or mixed human and animal characteristics) 


Square symmetrical signs 
Square asymmetrical signs 
Signs with irregular shapes 


(followed by two numbers) bar/dot numerals 
(followed by 00) unreadable glyph 
Elongated signs, single element 

Elongated signs, two elements 


WNFOO NK M 


Elongated signs, three or more elements 


22 
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were divided into supernatural and human faces based on several criteria, although this division is more relevant to 
the Classic graphemes than to those from the codices. Early on, square signs were separated from elongated signs. 
Square signs were further subdivided into groups that are symmetrical, asymmetrical, or have irregular cartouches. 
Elongated signs are not defined in this system as affixes, as they are in Thompson’s system, but rather as signs that 
almost never occur as square or squarish signs. Likewise, the other signs are not functionally main signs, but signs 
that almost never occur in an elongated form. It was only after the system had been designed that Macri realized the 
total number of categories was 13—a sacred number throughout Mesoamerica. 

The six letters A, B, H, M, P. and S were chosen from English and Spanish mnemonics to order semantically or 
formally similar categories consecutively. Animals and birds occur first, then human body parts and hands (manos), 
then human and nonhuman faces (persons and supernaturals). X, ¥, and Z are three categories of square signs; signs 
for numbers begin with 0; and the numbers /, 2, and 3 categorize the elongated signs roughly according to the num- 
ber of segments they have. . 

The categories beginning with X, Y, and Z designate any square signs not included in previous sets: Y is for square 
symmetrical signs in smooth cartouches; Y is for square asymmetrical signs inside smooth cartouches; and Z is for 
square signs with irregular cartouches, including those composed of multiple elements. Some of these signs depict 
recognizable objects, often plants or fruit, but for most of them the original referent is either completely unknown 
or highly debatable. 

Elongated signs of one, two, or three or more elements not included in any of the above categories are introduced 
by the numbers /, 2, and 3. These categories are not equivalent to Thompson’s “affix” category. He noted, among 
other characteristics, that when an affix is joined to a square sign, some affixes keep the same side toward a main 
sign, In other words, true affixes can be rotated without resulting in a change in their meaning. The same is not usu- 
ally true for signs in his main sign category. This characteristic does argue for a conceptual category of affixes that 
contrasts with “main signs.” Nevertheless, in this catalog the signs beginning with /, 2, or 3 signify only that these 
graphemes tend to be elongated in shape. 

Signs composed of two identical elements begin with 22; those composed of three identical elements begin with 
33. Signs with three or more elements begin with 3. Labels beginning with two numbers always have a letter for the 
third digit in order to avoid any confusion with Thompson numbers. Zero followed by two numbers indicates a bar/ 
dot numeral of 0/ through /9 (e.g., 00/, 002). This contrasts with earlier uses of roman numerals for Maya numbers. 
Note that any code beginning with /, 2, or 3 is only followed by a letter, thus avoiding any confusion between the 
graphemes and the numbers. Head variants for the numbers have individual codes based on graphic characteristics. 
This system was originally developed for the Classic monumental corpus. However, because the codices provide a 
much more limited data set, only a few of these head variants have been identified in the codices. The letters / and 
O, easily confused with the numbers / and 0 respectively, are not used in any coding capacity. 

All of the categories in this coding system are hierarchical. Signs with hands are normally assigned to the M (ma- 
nos) category regardless of any other features they may include. The A—S categories have precedence over X, ¥ Z 
and /, 2, 3. Thus, a jawbone in a square cartouche is given the letter H (human) rather than Y (asymmetrical square 
signs). Square and elongated categories include only those signs that do not fit into the 4—S categories. Again, 
categorization is based on the primary variant of the sign. Other less common variants may fit less harmoniously 
into the category of what we have designated as the primary variant. For example, AMB, the inverted ahaw “face,” 
represents the syllable la. Subsort 2, an elongated variant composed of circles and dots, would not otherwise fit into 
the animal category. The equivalency is based on the frequent substitution of one variant for the other, as well as 
intermediate variants not included in the catalog, such as one showing the inverted ahaw face doubled. 
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The proportions of signs across all the primary categories are not equal in the Classic and codical texts. For ex- 
ample, the codices have far fewer hand signs and human faces than are found in those grapheme categories for the 
Classic period corpus. , 


The Second Digit 


Categories are further subdivided according to more specific characteristics. Again, bilingual English and Spanish 
mnemonics are employed to cue the subcategories (table 2). Zero in the second digit following a letter or number 
signifies an unreadable sign that can be identified as belonging to one of the twelve major categories. For example, 
A00 would designate an unidentifiable animal. Because this coding scheme was designed to accommodate the 
graphemes in both the Classic and codical texts, several of the two-digit categories have no examples in the codices 
(HB, HJ, HM, 34), and another, 1X, has no examples in the Classic texts. 


The Third Digit 


he third digit is not based on the form of the sign. It simply differentiates the graphemes in the category, sometimes 
uencing them roughly in order of frequency or aécording to similarity of form. Signs are ordered by a number, 
1-9, continuing with letters when there are more than 9 signs in a particular category. For those signs in the catego- 
ties beginning with 1, 2, or 3, the third digit is always a letter, so that these codes cannot be confused with Thomp- 
son numbers. Zero in the third digit signifies a sign that can only be partially identified as belonging to a two-digit 
ategory; for example, SCO designates an image of a skull that lacks any identifying detail. Sequences of signs with 
discontinuous numbering reflect the fact that some three-digit codes have been assigned to graphemes that occur 
only in the Classic texts or only in the codices. 


Notable Items in this Volume 


In the process of compiling this catalog, we had the opportunity to look very closely at the glyphic texts and to 
identify features of certain graphemes that have not previously been widely recognized. We call the reader’s atten- 
tion to a few of these items. 


AL3 dak/ahk ‘turtle’ and ALS mak/miik ‘turtle carapace; cover’ 


Following Marc Zender’s (2006) recent proposal that the Classic grapheme AL3 is actually two distinct signs, we 
have likewise found a distinction between the turtle grapheme AL3 and the turtle carapace ALS in the codices. The 
form of AL3 in the Paris Codex with the infixed k’an cross, XQ1, is the same as the main signs of the Cancuen 
emblem glyph and the name of Piedras Negras Ruler 2. 


ATI b’dalam/b’ahliim? ‘jaguar’ 
The image of the head of a jaguar is used once as the day Ix (on Madrid 45c) in place of the more standard AT7. 
is example provides support for a relationship proposed by previous researchers between the day Ix and the value 
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SUBCATEGORY 
CODE WITH MNEMONIC 


animals 


AA aquatic 

AC snake (culebra) 
AL lizard 

AM monkey/Ajaw 

AP dog/rodent (perro) 
AT jaguar (tigre) 

AV deer (venado) 


TABLE 2. Subcategories of Sign Forms 
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DESCRIPTION 


animals and animal parts associated with water: fish, shells, amphibians 


snake heads, bodies, body parts 

all reptiles except snakes 

complete monkeys, heads, faces, and Ajaw faces 

various mammals not included in more specific categories 
jaguar heads, bodies, and parts 

deer heads, bodies, and body parts 


birds 
BM mixed generic and miscellaneous birds and body parts 
BP parrot parrots 
BT owl (tecolote) owls and other raptors 
BV vulture vultures 
human body a 
HB bun hair bun 
HE eye human eyes 
HH bone (/ueso) bones 
HJ jaw mandibles 
HM male genitals male genitals 
HT torso other body parts: torsos, legs, feet 
hands 
MB both two hands or single digit 
MR right right hands 


MZ left (izquierdo) 


left hands 


persons 


PE face (cara) 


human faces with plain eyes 


PE hidden eye human faces with covered or decorated eye 
PM mouth human faces with object in or on mouth 
PY. op human faces with forehead adornment or object on head 
PX mixed right-facing or frontal faces 
supernaturals 
SB bird birds with exaggerated or mixed animal characteristics 
SC skull (calavera) human and animal skulls 
SN human nose supernatural beings with human nose 
SS supernatural nose —_ supernatural beings with nonhuman nose 
ST jaguar (tigre) supernatural beings with jaguar features 


square shape, symmetrical 


XD design 
XE imix type 


patterned or plain 
similar to the day sign for Imix 
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TABLE 2. Subcategories of Sign Forms (continued) 


SUBCATEGORY 
CODE WITH MNEMONIC DESCRIPTION 


XG drops (gotas) having one or more circlets 
XH horizontal divided by a horizontal line 
XQ quadripartite divided into four parts 

Xs spiral having spirals or curved lines 
XV vertical divided by a vertical line 


square shape, asymmetrical 


YG drops (gotas) having one or more circlets 
YM mirror having mirror markings 
YS spiral having spirals or curved lines 


irregular square shape or complex 


ZB bundle ties or binding 
ZC kawak having a kawak “stone” infix 
ZD design patterned or plain 
ZE elbow occupying adjoining vertical and horizontal sides 
ZH horizontal divided by a horizontal line 
ZQ quadripartite divided into four parts 
ZS spiral having spirals or curved lines 
ZU U-shaped catouche open on one side 
ZV vessel pottery vessels or baskets 
ZX mixed composed of two or more cartouches 
ZZ knobbed having a notch or point on one side 
numerals 
00 numeral numerals depicted by bars and circles (lines and dots) 


elongated shape, one element 


1B bundle appearing to be tied or bound 
1C kawak having a kawak “stone” infix 
1G drops (gotas) having one or more circlets 

1M mirror having curved “mirror” signs 
1S spiral having spirals or curved lines 


elongated shape, two elements 


22 Z two identical components 

2G drops (gotas) one or more circlets 

2M mixed miscellaneous signs of two parts 
28 spiral having spirals or curved lines 


elongated shape, three elements 


32 2 three components, two identical 
33 3 three identical components 
34 + four or more components 


3M mixed miscellaneous signs of three components 
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MRB tztutz/tzutz ‘finish, complete’ 

Thompson coded the glyph block on Dresden 60bA2 as T85:17:165. He noted that it was “apparently a comple- 
tion compound to be read with the adjacent katun glyph; it appears to correspond to the 218-575 compound of the 
stelae” (1962:40Ff. note 1). That is, he recognized that the glyph in the Dresden was the same as the completion sign 
we now read as tztiutz/tzutz. The grapheme, consisting of a right hand with an object (flower? bead? baton?) hang- 
ing from an extended first finger, occurs frequently in texts from the Classic period. Early on it was recognized as 
signifying completion (Morley 1915:78, and others summarized in Kelley 1962b:40). Stuart (2001) has identified it 
as (zuiz ‘finish’. The suffix -yi is one of three affixes commonly occurring with tztutz/tzutz in Classic period texts. 
The Dresden form is significant in that it provides an example of this grapheme that may be identified explicitly as 
yi ZUH. In most cases in the codices, ZUH yi and ZUJ yax/y4x are not graphically differentiated. 


MZB kelem ‘young man’ 


In the Classic texts, particularly those found on ceramic vessels, the sign kelem consists of a hand with the thumb 
in the mouth of a monkey, or occasionally in the mouth of a human face. In the six examples found in the codices, 
however, the faces are those of various supernaturals, including Itzamna and the maize god. 


PES nal/nal ‘maize’ 


Images of personified maize or of the maize god, PE8, occur frequently throughout the codices. However, we have 
identified an additional example on Madrid 28 that is visually distinct from the typical head variant (PE8, subsorts 
1 and 2). Here an elongated head of the maize god facing upward has been drawn above two glyphs representing 
tortillas, XH4, waah/waj. Gates (1931:133) grouped this glyph block with “animal figures.” Other researchers, 
including Thompson (1962) and Zimmermann (1956), do not seem to have commented on it. 


PHG day Chikchan 


A unique example of the day glyph Chikchan appears on Madrid 30b with an XQ3 k’in ‘sun, day’ infix. We have 
yet to determine the significance of the k’in infix in connection with a day linked to the serpent. 


PT3 nik ahaw/nich ajaw? ‘wind and flower god, God H’ 

Karl Taube (1992:59) notes that an ik’ sign typically occurs on the cheek or ear ornament of examples of PT3 from 
the Classic period. A careful examination of glyphs referring to God H in photographs of the codices has resulted in 
the identification of an example with the ik’ sign on the cheek on Dresden 11a. The cheek decoration was drawn by 
Gates (1932:120), who very astutely recognized that PT3 and PT9 (a jaguar deity) were distinct graphemes. How- 
ever, neither he nor other scholars have, to our knowledge, commented specifically on this particular example. 


XDI pa 


A codical variant of T1023, first identified as pa by Kelley (1976:334), occurs on page 67b of the Madrid Codex. 
Vail (2003) has recently identified it as part of a collocation reading pa‘alk’in ‘broken sun’ in reference to a solar 
eclipse. Although not correct in all of the details, more than a century earlier Thomas (1893:266) likewise inter- 
preted this collocation as referring to a solar eclipse. 


+ 
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ZQH and 32H iinah/hinaj ‘seed’ 


By noting a series of related variations, Vail was able to identify previously unrecognized variants of the grapheme 
for ‘seed’, 32H, in the Madrid Codex. All occur suffixed by the syllabic sign na, 1G1. 


1S3 ne and 1S4 hu 


Two scroll-like graphemes not consistently distinguished are ne 1S3 and hu 1S4. The two signs contrast consis- 
tently in the direction of their scroll and in their positions relative to the other graphemes in the glyph block. ne 
occurs as a suffix, while hu is a prefix. 


2G4 pat?/pit? ‘make, form’ 
2G4 has two variants—one is a compound grapheme and the other, an abbreviated sign, consists of the upper ele- 
ment only. The reading of pat/pit for 2G4, as suggested originally by Stuart (1995:355) for Classic period con- 


texts, receives support from Paris 7d, where the second variant is followed by two phonetic elements: XD1 pa and 
1B] ta. 


COMPARISON OF THE THREE CODICES 


Figure 3 compares a single page from the Dresden, Madrid, and Paris codices. Of the three Maya codices, impres- 
sionistically the Madrid Codex is the most dissimilar, based solely on the relative size of the line width, size of the 
glyphs, and style of painting of the glyphic signs. All three codices share a focus on recording astronomical events, 
although this information is organized differently in the three manuscripts. Tables for calculating recurring astro- 
nomical cycles are found in the Dresden and Paris codices, whereas in the Madrid, in the absence of astronomical 
tables, references to celestial events occur in almanacs. The Madrid and Dresden are more similar from the perspec- 
tive of containing similarly organized almanacs (i.e., beginning with a column of day glyphs and having frames 
with hieroglyphic captions, dates, and pictures), while the Paris has a number of almanacs that are unique in both 
format and content (such as the fun and k‘atun series; see Love 1994). The Dresden is unique in being the only one 
that provides information for calculating Long Count dates. 

Table 3 compares the three codices by total area (document height and width), by page size, by the number of 
extant pages, by the approximate number of glyph blocks (not including the day signs that occur as part of the al- 
manacs’ calendrical structures), and by the percentage of the total number of texts within each codex counted by 
legible, or nearly legible, glyph blocks. The Madrid accounts for nearly half of all codical texts, while the Dresden 
has slightly more than a third. The Paris, the smallest, represents less than 20 percent of the codical corpus. 

Examining the distribution of graphemes across the three codices provides another dimension for comparison. 
Over a third of all graphemes are present in all three codices. 

In addition to illustrating their relative sizes, figure 3 also shows the relative sizes and line widths of painted 
glyphs from each codex. Although the Paris has the largest page size, the glyphs from the Madrid are much larger, 
with the widest lines, while the Paris and the Dresden are more similar in form. Coe and Kerr (1997:178, 180, 181), 
commenting on the calligraphy of the three manuscripts, note that the fine lines in the Dresden must have been the 
result of a quill pen, whereas the thicker lines in the Paris and Madrid can be explained by the use of a brush. Macri’s 
work with high-quality photographic scans of the Dresden in preparing the images for the catalog bears this out. 
On several pages, lines have been created by a row of consecutive circles, suggesting the use of a hollow writing 
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a ey ys 


Si 


Figure 3. Comparison pages from the Dresden, Madrid, and Paris codices: (a) Dresden page 65, after Férstemann 


1880; (b) Madrid page 11, after Rosny 1883; (c) Paris page 16, courtesy of George Stuart, Boundary End Archaeol- 
ogy Research Center. 


TABLE 3. Codices Compared by Size and by Number of Text Glyph Blocks 


CODEX HEIGHT LENGTH AREA (2eHew) PAGE W PAGES GL BLOCKS % OF TOTAL 


Dresden 20.5cm 1.8m 7,380cm? 9.1em 74 3,000+ 37% 
Madrid 23.5cm 6.8m 32,054cm? 12.2cm 112 3,700+ 46% 
Paris 24.5cm 4.1m 2,009cm? 12.5cm 24 1,400+ 17% 
TOTALS 210 8,100+ 100% 
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k'uh(ul)/ch'uh(ul) 282. swa 


god; image; holy 


AMC k'uh(ul)/ch'uh(ul) AMC k'u k'uh(ul)/ch'uh(ul) 
2 . . 
is god; image; holy god; image; holy 
fie 
Seanee 


verbal suffix 


SCC ktim/chéim AAI ka k-/kéi- 
vo death; dead we; our 
HE6 u u- ZU1 ha/ja_ ah/aj; -ah/-aj 
< he/she/it; his/her/its agentive; verbal suffix 
° 
nahil/nah? ni, ne 
honored?; first, foremost? 
ki' waah/waj; dol/ol 
tasty, delicious tortilla; food; heart 
K'tin/k'in 2M1 ahawlajaw 
day, sun lord; ruler 
ku tiun/tun 
stone; 360-day year 
ahlaj cha chdak?/chak? 
agentive rain god; God B 
la 
noun suffix 0 °e’ noun suffix 


kaab'/kab'; kaab'/chab', 
chab' 
earth, bee, honey, hive 


1G1_ na nah? 


cD first? 


1M4 li il 


(eanee) noun suffix 


Figure 4. Graphemes occurring over two hundred times. 
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code catalog numbers figure (Thompson 1962) 


AAI | 


English gloss 
Se . T 0025 i 
Z 0081 
syllabic value \ K 0028 oy 


logographic value 


word class SN kel kd ; : : 
we; our; first person plural prefix, Set A (ergative and possessive) 
Yucatecan word — Yu k- ki(w)- 'Set A dependent pronoun, Ist person plural' (Hofling with Tesuctin 1997:9) 
’ *ka 'Lp' (Kaufman and Norman 1984:91) 
Ch'olan word ~ Some examples in Madrid may be HE6 /u/. 
L,Picture: fish scale or fin 
notes 1566-1 ich (1910:256): represents fish, "cay"; contributes /ka/ sound to "katun" glyph; Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869— 


horf (1933:23): "k" or /ka/; Whorf (1942:484, fig, 1): /ka/. 
~1980 Kelley (1962a:281, 284-85): /k(a)/; Kelley (1976:123, 135, 152, 158, 167, 176, 185, 202, 203, 331): comb, "ca" ‘then’; 


subsort number 


description Knorozov (1955:70): 071 tallos de hierba segrada, /c(a)/; Knorozov (1967:79): /k(ay/ (stylized fish fin’ 
Pa Thompson (1962:44): (comb); Thompson (1972:31): Landa's /ka/; doubled spells ‘cacao’; substitutes for " ‘cai, of "chai" 
citations ‘fish’. 


Justeson, B. Riese: /ka/; possibly fish gills (fin?) ("*kay"); J. Fox, J. Justeson: not /cha/ in Cholan texts; L. Campbell, F. 
Lounsbury, P. Mathews, L. Schele, D. Stuart: /ka/; B. Riese: /ka/, /cha/ depending on language and context. 

1991-2008 Davoust (1995:555): "cay" 'poisson'; /ca/; Knorozov (1999, vol. 1:89): /caa/, /ca/ (aleta de pescado estilizada); Vail and 
V. Bricker (2004:187): possible /u/ value on Madrid 70b2. May have /u/ value in other contexts as well, especially when 
used as prefix (may overlap with T0010). 


\ 1981-1990 V. Bricker (1986:208): /ca/ “ca-" ‘our’; Grube (1990a:88): = T0027; Justeson (1984:318): cf. T0027, T0306; J. Fox, J. 


Figure 5. Sample catalog entry. 


implement—a quill, or perhaps a small bone spine, or another reedlike object. On some pages the very fine lines 
show evidence of skips, which would more likely have been produced by a rigid implement rather than a brush. The 
wider lines vary in width, as would be expected from a brush stroke, while the finer lines tend to have a consistent 
width. 

Having closely examined the codical texts, we have been able to calculate the number of occurrences of indi- 
vidual graphemes (due to the number of day signs in almanacs and tables, they are not included in this tally). Of the 
approximately 500 distinctive signs in the codices, 314 occur fewer than 10 times, some of these only once. About 
100 graphemes occur 11-50 times. This means that more than three-quarters of all the signs occur fewer than 50 
times. Another 55 signs occur 51-200 times. Figure 4 illustrates the 23 most frequent graphemes in the codices, all 
occurring over 200 times. All of these have known syllabic and/or logographic values. The most frequently occur- 
ring grapheme is HE6, signifying the third person subject and possessive prefix u- ‘he/she/it’ and ‘his/her/its’. For 
most graphemes, the fewer times they occur, the less likely they are to have an established reading. 


GUIDE TO THE CATALOG AND APPENDICES 


Entries in the body of the New Catalog, as shown in figure 5, begin with the three-digit code, followed by an image 
of the grapheme redrawn by Macri from the photographic facsimilies mentioned above. Next are the Thompson 
number, if there is one, and images of the grapheme from Thompson (1962). When Thompson offers multiple il- 
lustrations for a single number, we have often not pictured all of them. Sometimes two or more of Thompson’s 
signs constitute a single grapheme. We have matched our entries with only one of these, usually the most commonly 
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occurring form. We have also listed the catalog numbers from Zimmermann (1956) and Knorozov (1967). Their 
numbers are preceded by Z and K, respectively. 

In bold letters directly beneath the three-digit code are the proposed syllabic and logographic values. Values are 
listed for a grapheme only when general agreement exists among epigraphers or when the values are supported by 
substitutions, context, or graphic appearance. Proposed values that are widely accepted, despite a lack of conclusive 
evidence to substantiate a particular reading, are also sometimes included, followed by a question mark to indicate 
their uncertain status. Yucatecan and Ch’olan logographic values are italicized. A slash divides the Yucatecan form 
from the Ch’olan form when the two are different. For logographic signs, the word class (part of speech) is shown 
beneath the word, followed by an English gloss. The English gloss is to the right of the logographic reading. Se- 
lected definitions for logographs are listed only in the first subsort of each grapheme. 

The calendrical significance, if any, of a sign follows the lexical entries. Notes containing additional information 
about the sign occur below the calendrical data (none occur in the sample entry). Beneath that is the number for each 
grapheme variant (unique or first variants have /, other subsorts are ordered consecutively) and a phrase describing 
the grapheme’s appearance. These phrases are intended only as a means of verbally distinguishing the images. 

Bibliographical citations make up the last part of the entry. They have been divided into five chronological peri- 
ods that represent various stages in the “recovery” of the Maya script: the earliest dates from the colonial period to 
the early twentieth century; the second includes most of the first half of the twentieth century; the third incorporates 
Knorozov’s assertion of phoneticism and the subsequent decades of debate about the nature of the script; the fourth 
includes the dramatic strides in decipherment in the 1980s; and the fifth summarizes work from 1991 to the present. 


566-1915 includes Landa’s “alphabet,” material from the Codex Pérez, and readings by 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Brinton, Goodman, Rosny, Seler, Schellhas, Thomas, 
Tozzer and Allen, and other early scholars. 

916-1950 includes readings by Morley, Gates, and Thompson’s summary of the field to 
1950, as summarized in Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction. 

951-1980 contains material by Berlin, Kelley, Knorozov, Proskouriakoff, Thompson’s 
Catalog (1962), and early material by Lounsbury, Mathews, and Schele. 

981-1990 contains the summary of readings in Justeson (1984), material from V. Bricker’s 
grammar (1986), the sign list from Grube (1990a, b), and readings by Fox, Hous- 
ton, Justeson, MacLeod, Schele, Stuart, and many other contributors. 

991-2008 includes summary readings by Davoust, revisions to the Thompson (1962) clas- 
sification by Ringle and Smith-Stark (1996), the recent summary of Knorozov 
(1999), and recent decipherments by various epigraphers. Note that the numbers 
assigned to graphemes by Knorozov are not consistent across his various publica- 
tions (Knorozov 1955, 1967, 1999). All four-digit numbers in Ringle and Smith- 
Stark (1996) refer to T numbers. 


Citations are listed alphabetically by author. The list is not comprehensive, but it does allow the reader to trace the 
progression of decipherment. Sometimes a correct reading was given early on, dismissed, and not taken up again for 
many decades. In others instances, early scholars surmised a correct reading, but only much later was substitution 
evidence presented to confirm the reading. These references underscore the nature of the decipherment process as 
cumulative and inclusive of the work of many scholars. The arguments for syllabic and logographic values are often 
difficult to summarize in a cursory fashion. Generally, we have not presented supporting evidence nor summarized 
arguments for readings, except to give syllabic substitutions for logographic signs when noted in the literature. For 
specific details of an argument, the reader should refer to the original publications. 
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Citations of primary sources in which authors develop their own arguments for decipherment are the most valu- 
able. In some cases, however, an author merely refers to a reading, suggesting only acceptance of someone else’s 
proposal. Much of the early work by Férstemann, Schellhas, and Seler that is cited is from the English translations 
of their work, which appeared several years later than‘ the original publications. For example, Schellhas’s article 
on deity names was first published in 1892, whereas the English version did not appear until 1904. Most of Seler’s 
work was republished several times. The later versions sometimes contain Seler’s own revisions. We have generally 
cited early material from later English language editions (e.g., Seler 1976, 1990-1998), providing the dates of the 
original publication in brackets. For details on the publication of these items, the readers should see the editorial 
notes in the later editions. 

We have cited only a sampling of early readings, a large number of which have proven insupportable, some- 
times including unidentifiable graphemes or elements that are now recognized as subgraphemic particles. We have 
made an effort to include references to those readings that have later been demonstrated to be correct. Many early 
decipherments consist merely of a passing remark or observation embedded within long discussions of a variety of 
topics. Students of the history of decipherment can be assured that many gems of insight await rediscovery in the 
works of these early writers. Seminal discussions are included in Houston, Mazariegos, and Stuart’s (2001) recent 
publication of primary source materials, which contains selections from over forty articles. 

Some citations represent secondary sources; that is, another researcher is quoted or credited with a particular 
reading. Two summaries, Kelley (1962a) and Justeson (1984), were especially complete for their periods. In both 
publications, the authors refer to scholars by their initials. In the New Catalog, we have indicated the first initials and 
written out the last names. This distinguishes these references from citations to published sources for which only 
the last name and date are given. The reader can consult the original summaries for the full names and for additional 
information about sources. Angled brackets within the bibliographic citations indicate letter equivalents offered by 
Bishop Landa (Tozzer 1941). We follow some sources, such as Knorozoy, in distinguishing logographic readings 
from identification of visual referents by placing the latter within parentheses. 

In a few cases, we have relied on personal communications for unpublished glyph readings. In the last three 
decades, progress has proceeded at a rapid pace. Many decipherments are presented at professional meetings or 
workshops, or circulated in unpublished papers, long before they appear in print. The author of the earliest cited 
publication is therefore not necessarily the one credited with decipherment. We have made every attempt to credit 
appropriately those responsible for recognizing or explicating new readings. However, the purpose of this study is 
not to assign credit to specific researchers, but to document the cooperative nature of glyphic scholarship. 

A series of appendices follows the body of the New Catalog: appendix 1 lists signs arranged alphabetically by 
proposed syllabic values; appendix 2 lists signs with proposed logographic values arranged alphabetically by Ma- 
yan words; appendix 3 lists signs with logographic values ordered by their English glosses; and appendix 4 is a 
correspondence between T numbers and the catalog codes. 

At the end of the volume is the Index to the New Catalog, Volumes I and 2. It contains images of all of the graph- 
emes and grapheme variants ordered by the three-digit grapheme code. Each Classic grapheme and its variants fol- 
low the examples of the same grapheme from the codices. Not all graphemes are found in both corpuses. 

The printed version of this catalog does not include a concordance to the codical texts; however, this information 
is available in the online Maya Codices Database developed by Vail and Hernandez (2005—2008). It can be searched 
in a variety of ways: by syllabic spellings, Mayan and English words, sequences of three-digit codes, and sequences 
of Thompson numbers. 


Appendix 1 


Signs with Proposed Syllabic Values 
with Code and Thompson Numbers 


a? 

1G4 5 
0012 
b'(V)? 


bia 
AP9 
~0757 


b'a 

AP9 wy 
b'a 

XE1 

bia 

XEl om 


b'a 
33H 


0251 


b'a 
33H 


0252 am 


b'e 
HTF 


b'i, b'e 
XGE 
058S5ab 


b'u 
YSB 
0021 


ch'a an 
2G2 vo} 


0093a-d CS 


ch'o? 
HES 


cha 
MZ9 
0668 poe 


as 


che 
1B7 
0145a 


bs 


chi 
MR7 gee 
0671 ax 


chu 
ZY9 
0601v 


chu 
ZY9 
0601 


chu 
ZY9 
0857 


chu? 
ZY9 
O857v 


QB 8B 


ha /ja 

ZU1 < 
0181 (e 
ha/ ja 

0682b oon 


he / je? 
33B 


0069 


BoB 


peers 


: 
‘ 
4 


ge 
C3 GD tra f 


APPENDIX 1: SIGNS WITH PROPOSED SYLLABIC VALUES 


0? 
1SJ 
0155bd 


pu? 
XH7 
0854 


Aba Qe Q 


XQB 
0552 (SF) 


« 


1BI 
0096 


1B 
0103de 


tea 
& 
ig) 

CE} 


WITH CODE AND THOMPSON NUMBERS 


ta? 

XQB 
GD 

ta? 

XQB 

0304 

te 

te 

2G1 : 

0037 COuue 

ti 

BV3 ~B, 

0747b ES] 


CE 
Cp 
BS 
ep 


0563a BE, 


tz'u 


AA3 PCT APL {« 
0608 0731 0791c Co. 
tze u ya 
PHE YG2 fe 32M D 
1022 0516c os 0126 pe 
tze u ya ¢ 
XS3 YQ == 32M 
0523 oi3 (e)p) 0047 Cc 
tze u, hu yi 
XS3 184 ZUH w« 
0120a 0017 4 
tze? wa 0 
PHD 282 1SA 
0130 0115 
wa yu 
(a) 
°o 
as 


) & QQ axa 


u xu 
HE6 APL 
0013 0791a ie 


249 
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Signs with Proposed Logographic Values 
Ordered by Yucatecan/Ch’olan Glosses 


dak'ab'/ahk'ab' 
night, darkness 


(1D) 
XH9 


dak/ahk 
turtle 


Gak?/ahk? 
turtle? 
AL1 


aal/al 
pad child of mother 
MZE 
~ fay aal/al 
fo}] 
=~ child of mother 


MZE 


aal/al; yél 


{@) l child of mother; 
CES throw down 


MZE 


dayin/ahin? 


alligator?; 
crocodile? 
AL6 
ah/aj; -ah/-aj 
& agentive; verbal 
suffix 
ZU1 


ah/aj; -ah/-aj 


agentive; verbal 
suffix 


ZUI1 


ah/aj 
& agentive 
288 


so ahlaj 
ta 
(z agentive 


BP3 


ahlaj 
al ageritive 
1G4 
ah/aj 
@ agentive 
XH1 
ah/aj 
2 agentive 
288 
ah/aj 
BE) agentive 
QO. ahlaj 


: agentive 


ahaw/ajaw 


Cal 
oS lord; ruler 


ahaw/ajaw 


Ses lord; ruler 
2M1 


GI ahaw/ajaw. 
lord; ruler 


2M1 


CG ahaw/ajaw 
Ss lord; ruler; God S 
Py, 
b'aak/b'ak 
eS bone; captive 
HHI 


b'dalam/b'ahldém; 


S b'olon 
(J jaguar god, God 
ie) CH; nine 


PT9 
b'dalam/b'ahlim? ; 


b'olay? 
UWF = jaguar 


ATl 
r) b'olon 
° oe 
i] nine; many 
009 
ine ch'dah/ch'aj 
és droplet 
2G2 
ch'ak/ch'ak 
gp cut, chop; 
traverse? 
2M7 


ch'é'en/ch'en? 


(oJ cenote?, cave?; 


well? 


chdak?/chak? 


fag rain god; God B 


MZ9 
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chdak/chahk 
Chaak, God B 
SSI 
chak chéel; chéel 
gE Chak Cheel 


SNF 


6 


1B9 


chak/chdk 
red; great, large 


che'?/te'; -te 


2G1 


tree, wood, plant 


che'/te' 


€52 tree, wood, plant 


XGC 


Re éek'/ek' 
a star, planet; Venus 
ZQD 

éek'/ek' 


RA) star, planet; Venus 


ZQD 


2 


XG8 


8 


HT4 


ha' 
water 


éek/ik' 
black 


éem/ehm 


descend 
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hd'ab‘hab' 
«&) tun; year 


XH2 : 
* ix? 
C) hix: 
jaguar? 
AT7 
hok'jok'; hook'? 
pS) 
AS) tie up?; leave, 
emerge? 
ZB1 
hit'un/hun 


ED 43 headband; paper, 
book 
XHB 


= say hub"? 
ae fall? 


ZQE 
«am Aub!? 
SS fall? 
ZQE 

hul/jul 
rg pierce 
ZYD 
x = Aun/jun 
> one 
001 

hiuh/huj 
a iguana 
AL9 


hituh waah/huj 
fy waj 
iguana bread 


ALA 


inah/hinaj 
seed; seed maize 
32H 


inah/hinaj 
YT: ) 
seed; seed maize 
32H 


ib'ach? ; weech/ 
wech? 
armadillo 


APK 


noun suffix 


Itzamna 
Itzamna, God D 


SSD 

Itzamna 
(422, Itzamna, God D 
SSD 

ix kaab'/ixik kab! 
lady earth; 

Goddess I 

PCE 

ix kaab'/ixik kab' 
lady earth; 

; Goddess I 
PCE 
~ ix kaab'/ixik kab' 
ny 
PCE 
AS ix kaabixik kab' 
lady earth; 
Goddess I 
PCE 
orn k'dab'a/k'ab'a' 

name 
ZE1 


ORDERED BY YUCATECAN / CH’OLAN GLOSSES 


AC k'dak'/k'ahk 
fire 


286 

k'al? 
E& close, fasten? 
MR2 

4 k'am/ch'ém? 
take; receive? 
MZD 
t () k'am/ch'm? 
U, take; receive 
MZD 
sO k'an/k'an 
ie yellow, ripe 
XQI 


k'at/k'at; tan 


cross; middle, 


center 
>» XQB 
k'at / k'Gt?; tan? 


middle, center 


k'awil 
ra K'awil, God K 

SSF 

k'awil? 
K'awil, God K? 
PCL 

K'tin/k'in 

day, sun 

XQ3 

k'tin/k'in 
day, sun 
XQ3 


kitin/k'in 
@ day, sun 
AMK 
kiin/k'in ' 
& id day, sun; priest 
SN4 

K'tin/k'in? 
SF day, sun; priest? 
PCK 

Kitin/k'in? 


€® day, sun; priest? 


PCK 


BV4 


k'uch?; ta'hol? 


vulture? 
BV4 


k'uch?; ta'‘hol? 
Gk vulture? 
BV4 


k'uch?; ta'hol? 


vulture 


k'uch? ;-ta'‘hol? 
vulture 


BV4 


k'uh(ul)/ch'uh(ul) 
god; image; holy 


k'uh(ul)/ch'uh(ul) 
god; image; holy 


(=>) k'uh(ul)/ch'uh(ul) 
ik god; image; holy 


AMC 


Oo SiSiihows an 


CQ k'uk'ulkan? 
K'uk'ulkan? 
SSU 
e. k'Gak/k'ahk 
a fire 


286 


k-/kéi- 
( we; our 
AAI 


kd'ah/cha' 
KX two 
002 


kd'an/chan 


e& sky 


kd'an/chan 
Soy sky 


XH3 


kd'an/chan 
sky 


kd'an/chan 
@ sky 
XH3 
kaab'/kab'; kaab'/ 
chab', chdb' 


earth, bee, honey, 
hive 


YS1 
kaab' ahaw/kab' 


ajaw 
{J earth god; God R 


PE1 


kaan/chan 
snake 


254 


= kaan/chan 
snake 


AC6 


kan? 
God A' 


PTE 


kam? 
&J death?; God A' 


PE7 


> kam? 
death?; God A' 
PE7 


@ = kan/chéin; kd'an/ 
@ chan 


kay/chéy 
fish 
AA9 
kéeh/chij 


a? deer 


= kéeh/chij 


ii fe deer 
AVI 
kéeh/chij 
SPO, 
a deer 


kéeh/chij? 
deer? 
AVI 


APPENDIX 2: SIGNS WITH PROPOSED LOGOGRAPHIC VALUES 


7 kelem 
ex young male 
MZB 

kelem 


a young male 


ki' 
tasty, delicious 


1B2 
kiim/chéim 
death; dead 
SCG 
kiim/chdéim 
death; dead 


* kiim/chéim? 
death; dead? 


kiimil/chéimal? 
death god 


SCD 
©) kiimil/chdémal? 
ee death god 
kiimil/chdémal? 
: death god? 
CD 
iS 


kisin 


underworld god; 
God Q 


kisin 
£9 underworld god; 
God Q 


PEC 


x. ku(y)/kuh 


sa owl 
BT4 
ku(y)/kuh 
owl 
BT4 
kum/chum 
seating (of haab' 
(S period) 
HT8 
kiutz? 
Pi turkey 
BMA 
kuutz? 
turkey 
BMA 


kautz? waah 


&) turkey bread 
BMB 


lahun/ldjun; lah?/ 
laj? 
ten; terminate? 


010 

lajun/léajun 
Ea ten 
SCl 

lajun/lajun 
se ten 
scl 

loob/lob'? 

a hurt, harm, 
damage? 

MB2 


luk'/lok'? 
ca leave, emerge 


AC3 


ORDERED BY YUCATECAN / CH’OLAN GLOSSES 


ma(') 
no, negative 
32A 


me maax/max 
spider monkey 
AME 


mak waah; mak 
waj 
turtle bread 


ALB 
mak/mdk 


turtle carapace; 
cover 


ALS 

; mo! 
macaw 
Bp4 


muuk/muk? 
P evil omen; bury? 
YSA 


muwan 
r53| hawk 


nah? 
AG, house; dwelling? 


1G1 


nahil/nah? 
5) honored?; first, 


foremost? 
1M2 


nahil/nah? ; nah? 


C= honored?: first?: 
building 
1X4 


ey 2al/néil; waxak/ 
: maize god; eight 


PE8 


tS nal/ndl; waxak/ 
fx waxtik 
ia) maize god; eight 
PE8 


_ nal/nél 


= . 
o maize god 


nal/ndl? ; xtib’/ 
xib'? 
north; maize; man 


nal/néil 
(2) maize 
XQ6 

nal/ndil; -nal 


@865 maize: locative 


suffix 
2S1 
nal/ndail; -nal 
maize; locative 
suffix 
2S1 


255; 


nal/ndl?; -nal? 


maize; locative 
suffix 


2581 
nal/ndl; -nal 


eS) | = maize; locative 


suffix 
2S1 
nal/ndl? ; -nal? 
maize; locative 
suffix 
281 
pam 1cl/niil?; -nal? 


Q maize?; locative 
suffix? 


nal/ndil? ; xtib’/xib? 


maize god; north; 
man? 


a, Nal? 
north 


(Eg 


PC4 


nik ahaw/nich 


Cy ajaw? 
fd: <J wind and flower 


god, God H 
PTs 


nik ahaw/nich 
i, Gy ajaw? 
iG : 
SSO wind and flower 
god, God H 
P03 


V 
eB) 
AMI 

nik/nich 


nik/nich 
flower 


flower 
AMI 
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nik/nich; nikte'/ 
ag? nichte' 
ate? flower; plumeria 
flower 


XQ2 


nik?/nich? 
Se flower; jewel? 
3M8 

nohol? 


Oro 
=Q53 south 
ZUK 

nohol? 
AR south 
ZUK 

ok/och; 6'och 

& enter; food 

ACN 


okloch; ook/ok 


foot, footsteps; 
enter? 


te 


APS 


ooch/uch? 


opossum 


@ o6ox/ux 
three; abundance 


otoch/otot 
house; dwelling 
LYS 
otoch/otot 
house; dwelling 
ZX5 


<p paakallpikal 
58 shield 


XQC 
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2 pat/pdat? 
ES make, form? 


2G4 
on ‘pat!/pat? 
S253) make, form? 
2G4 

pawah 

Pawah 

PT4 

pawah 

Pawah 

PT4 
ED pawahtun 
Pawahtun 
PT4 

pawahtun 
Fog Pawahtun 
PT4 

péek'?; tzul?; tz'i'? 
S dog 
API 

-pih; pih 


see — b'ak'tun; cloth 
SBI : 
pih 
22 b'ak'tun; cloth 
ZC5 
piik/pik 
skirt 
XD7 
poom/pom 


=) incense 


XG3 


err, poom/pom 
cas / incense 
XG3 


nn sak/sék 
i) + . 
white, bright 


3M1 


tan? 


tw middle, center 
XQB 
ti'/ti, ta, ta 
@ in, at, etc. 
TY titi, ta, ta 
gy in, at, etc. 


Ye titi, ta, td 


= in, at, etc. 


ti'/ti, ta, td 
f in, at, etc. 
3M3 


CIE) 


1B1 


ti'/ti, ta, ta 


in, at, etc.; torch; 
owner 


ti'/ti, ta, td 


in, at, etc. 


ti'/ti, ta, ta 
& in, at, etc. 
YM2 

ti'?/ti?, ta, tdi 


in, at, etc. 
YM2 


ORDERED BY YUCATECAN / CH’OLAN GLOSSES 


took'/tok' 
S73 
flint; bloodletter 


téolok/t'olok? 


2 basilisk lizard? 
tu 
in, at, etc. 


3M4 
tu 


CE 


in, at, etc. 


taun/tun 


ap stone; 360-day 
year 


tz'dak/tz'ak 


to change; 


. succession 
YS6 


tz'ak? 
heal; healer? 
XQ7 
Zl aS 1Z '‘ond'ot 


R33, cenote 


ZUB 


tzak/tzdik 


conjure 


teviutz/*tzutz 


i; finish, complete 


u- 
7 he/she/it; his/her/ 
° 


its 
HE6 


Uu- 
he/she/it; his/her/ 
its 


AA4 
u- 


he/she/it; his/her/ 
its 


he/she/it; his/her/ 
its 


uh? 
moon? 
PCJ 
= uh 
moon 
YG2 
uy-I(u)y- 
he/she/it; his/her/ 
its 
1SA 
G) wy iwy- 
[0 | he/she/it; his/her/ 
td its 
32D 
D> uy-/(u)y- 
Cae verbal suffix; he/ 
D she/it 
32M 
uy-H(u)y- 
verbal suffix; he/ 
€ ssheiit 
32M 
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wa'al/wa' 
CD) stand up 


SSE 
waah/waj; dol/ol 
tortilla; food; heart 
XH4 
waah/waj? 
tortilla; food? 
XH4 


Ei wdak/wak 


Z Six; sixteen 
PH6 


wday/way 
ES spirit companion; 
co-essence 
AM7 
wday/way 
spirit companion; 
co-essence 
AM7 
wday/way? 
spirit companion?; 
dream? 
YS8 


wi'il/we'el 


C3 food; nourishment 


YG4 


wiinik/winik; 
ww winal 

2 
XSI 


person; winal 


wiinik/winik; 


Kal?; uh 
TE twenty; moon 


ZU2 
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wiinik/winik? ; 
winal? 
person; winal 
PHD 
my Wiinik hdab'/winik 
4@ Y hab! Katun 
@ k'atun 
ZH1 
x-? 
feminine/ 
diminutive prefix 
XG4 
es, xiib'/ xib'?; 
nd'ak? 
man?; penis?; rise, 
climb? 
HT2 
yaan/an, ayan? 


he/she/it is; there 


are 
MZQ 

ydax; yd'ax/yax 
& first; green, blue 
ZUJ 

ydax; ya'ax/yax 
rq first; green, blue 
ZUJ 

~ yah? 

g wound?; damage? 
185 


yaxum, yaxun? 
bs blue-green bird; 
: cotinga? 


APL 


yum k'ak'? 
incensario 


ZVA 
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Appendix 3 


Signs with Proposed Logographic Values 
Ordered by English Glosses 


abundance of? 
32P «= 


agentive 
BP3 = ah/aj 


agentive 
XH ah/aj 


agentive 
1G4_—ah/aj 


agentive 
288 = ahlaj 


agentive; verbal suffix 
ZU1 — ah/aj; -ah/-aj 


alligator?; crocodile? 
AL6 — dayin/ahin? 
»and then 
AX7 _ ii/i 
armadillo 
APK _ ib'ach?; weech/wech? 


arrive; offer maize? 


YS7 tal? 
b'ak'tun; cloth 
SB1 — -pih; pih 
b'ak'tun; cloth 
ZC5_pih 
basilisk lizard? 
ALC __ téolok/t'olok? 
black 
XG8_—éek'/ik' 


bone; captive 
HH1 __ b'aak/b'ak 


cenote 
ZUB  tz'ond'ot 


cenote?, cave?; well? 
HH2_ ch'é'en/ch'en? 


Chaak, God B 
SS1 chdak/chahk 


Chak Cheel 
SNF — chak chéel; chéel 


change; succession 
YS6 — tz'dak/tz'ak 


child of mother; throw down 
MZE  aal/al; ydl 


close, fasten? 


MR2_ kial? 
cloud 

XGK_ muyal 
conjure 

MZK _ tzak/tzdk 
cotinga? 

APL yaxun? 


cross; middle, center 
XQB_ kKat/k'at; tan 
cut, chop; traverse? 
2M7 _— ch'ak/ch'tik 
day, sun 

AMK_  kiiin/k'in 
day, sun 

XQ3_k'iin/k'in 
day, sun; priest 

SN4 __ kitin/k'in 
day, sun; priest? 

PCK  Kiiin/k'in? 
death god 

AMM - 


death god 

SCD _ kiimil/chémal? 
death; dead 

SCC __ kéim/chém 

death; dead? 

PE6 — ktim/chéim? 

death?; God A' 

PE7 = kam? 


deer 
AV1 _ kéeh/chij 


deer 
MR7_ kéeh/chij 


deer offering 
AV6 - 


descend. 
HT4 = éem/ehm 


dog 

API péek'?; tzul?; tz'i'? 
droplet 

2G2_— ch'dah/ch'aij 
earth god; God R 

PE1 = kaab' ahaw/kab' ajaw 


earth, bee, honey, hive 
YS1 — kaab'/kab'; kaab'/chab', 


chéib' 
eclipse 
ZQl - 
enter; food 
ACN ok/och; 6'och 
equinox? 
Ht, - 
fall? 
ZQE  hub'? 
fan?; rattle? 
ZX8 - 


feminine/diminutive prefix 
XG4 x-? 


finish, complete 

MRB  teviutz/*tzutz 
fire 

286 k'dak'/k'ahk 
first; green, blue 

ZUJ — ydax; yd'ax/ydax 


first? 


1G1_ nah? 
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fish 

AA9 _ kay/chéiy 
flint; bloodletter 

1Cl — téokYtok' 
flower 

AMI _ nik/nich 
flower; jewel? 
3M8__nik?/nich? 
flower; plumeria flower 
XQ2__ nik/nich; nikte'/nichte' 
food; nourishment 

YG4_ wiil/we'el 
foot, footsteps; enter? 
APS — ok/och; dok/ok 
four; sky 

004 ~— kan/chéin; ké'an/chan 
God A' 

PTE kan? 

God L 

SNK - 

God M 

ST9 = 

God P; Pawahtun 

PEF - 

god; image; holy 

AMC k'uh(ul)/ch'uh(ul) 
hand, arm 

MRG — k'ab'/k'aib' 
harvest? 

ZYC - 

hawk 

BT2 = muwan 
he/she/it is; there are 
MZQ_yaan/an, ayan? 
he/she/it; his/her/its 

AA4 ou 

he/she/it; his/her/its 
APA u- 

he/she/it; his/her/its 

HE6— uu 

he/she/it; his/her/its 

ISA — uy-/(u)y- 
he/she/it; his/her/its 

32D —_uy-/(u)y- 


headband; paper, book 
XHB  hii'un/hun 
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heal; healer? 
XQ7_tz'ak? 

honored?; first, foremost? 
1M2_— nahil/nah? 


honored?; first?; building 
1X4 nahil/nah?; nah? 
house; dwelling 

ZY5 — otoch/otot 
hurt, harm, damage? 

MB2_ l6ob/lob'? 
iguana 

ALO — hituh/huj 
iguana bread 

ALA _ hiituh waah/huj waj 
iguana? 

184 hauh/huj? 


in, at, etc. 
BV3 titi, ta, td 


in, at, etc. 
YM2 

in, at, etc. 
IB1 —tt/ti, ta, ta 


t/ti, ta, tdi 


in, at, etc. 
3M2_—ti'/ti, ta, tdi 
in, at, etc. 
3M3_—té'/ti, ta, tdi 
in, at, etc. 
3M4 tu 
incensario 
ZVA yum k'ak'? 
incense 
XG3_— poom/pom 
Itzamna, God D 
SSD Itzamna 
jaguar 
AT1 — b'dalam/b'ahliim? ; b'olay? 
jaguar god, God CH; nine 
PT9 = b'dalam/b'ahlém; b'olon 


jaguar? 
AT7 hix? 
k'atun 
ZH1 — wiinik hdab'/winik hab’; 
k'atun 
K'awil, God K 
SSF k'awil 


K'awil, God K? 

PCL k'awil? 
K'uk'ulkan? 

SSU  k'uk'ulkan? 
lady earth; Goddess I 

PCE _ ix kaab'/ixik kab' 
lady earth; Goddess I 

PCF _ ix kaab'/ixik kab' 
leave, emerge 

AC3 — luk'/lok'? 
lord; ruler 

2M1 — ahaw/ajaw 
lord; ruler; God S 

PT7 = ahaw/ajaw 
macaw 

BP4 = mo' 


maize 
XQ6 _ nal/néil 
maize god; eight 
PE8 —nal/ndil; waxak/waxdk 
maize; locative suffix 
281 nal/néil; -nal 
make, form? 
2G4 _pat/pédit? 
man?; penis?; rise, climb? 
HT2 ~~ xiib'/ xib'?; nd'ak? 
Mars 
ACD - 


moon 
SCE uh 


moon 


YG2 uh 


moon goddess 
PC3) CO; 


moon? 
PCJ = uh? 


name 
ZE1 — k'dab'a'/k'ab'a' 
night, darkness 

XH9 = dak'abahk'ib' 
nine; many 

009 b'olon 


no, negative 
32A —ma') 


north; maize; man 
PC4 — nal/ndil? ; xiib'/xib'? 


ORDERED BY ENGLISH GLOSSES 


noun suffix 


AMB_ -al 
noun suffix 
1M4_-il 
noun suffix 
1SC_ -el 
offerng 

PTF = kan? 
one 

001 hun/jun 
opossum 

AP6 = dach/uch? 
owl 


BT4 — ku(y)/kuh 


Pawah, Pawahtun 
PT4 ~~ pawah, pawahtun 
person; winal 
PHD _ wiinik/winik?; winal? 
person; winal 
XS1_wiinik/winik; winal 
pierce 
ZYD  hAul/jul 
rain god; God B 
MZ9_— chdak?/chak? 
~ red; great, large 
1B9 — chak/chdk 
rubber 
ZUQ - 
seating (of haab' period) 
HT8 = kum/chum 


seed; seed maize 
32H — ‘'inah/hinaj 


shield 

XQC _pdakal/pékal 
six; sixteen 

PH6 ~~ wdak/wdk 
skirt 

XD7 _piik/pik 
sky 
XH3_—kd'an/chan 
snake 

AC6— kaan/chan 
south 

ZUK — nohol? 


spider monkey 
AME mdax/max 


spirit companion; co-essence 
AM7_ wday/way 

spirit companion?; dream? 
YS8 ~~ wday/way? 

spirit companion?; sorcerer? 
ZUD  wday/way? 


sprout 
HES ch'ok? 


stand up 
SSL wa'al/wa' 


star, planet; Venus 
ZQD_ éek'/ek' 


stone; 360-day year 
ZC1 — thun/tun 


take; receive? 
MZD_k'am/ch'tim? 


tasty, delicious 


1B ik’ 
temple, pyramid 
ZH4— - 
ten 


SC1l — lajun/ldjun 


ten; terminate? 

010 lahun/léjun; lah?/laj? 
three; abundance 

003 6ox/ux 
tie up?; leave, emerge? 

ZB1 —hok'/jok'; hook'? 
tortilla; food; heart 

XH4 ~~ waah/waj; dol/ol 


tree, wood, plant 
XGC_ che'/te' 


tree, wood, plant 
2G1_— che'?/te'; -te 
tun; year 
XH2 = hd'ab'/hab' 
turkey 
BMA kiutz? 
turtle 
AL3 — dak/ahk 
turtle bread 
ALB mak waah; mdk waj 


turtle carapace; cover 
ALS — mak/mdk 


turtle? 
ALI dak?/ahk? 


twenty; moon 
ZU2 — wiinik/winik; k'al?; uh 
two : 
002 = ké'ah/cha' 
underworld god; God Q 
PEC _kisin 
verbal suffix 
282 -Vw? 
verbal suffix 
33F -hi 


verbal suffix; he/she/it 
32M _—uy-/(u)y- 


vulture 

BV4 _— k'uch?; ta‘hol? 
water 

XE2_ha' 

we; our 

AAI k-/kéi- 
white, bright 

3M1 _ sak/séik 


wind and flower god, God H 
PT3 nik ahaw/nich ajaw? 
work? 
1SD_—_méen? 
wound?; damage? 
185 yah? 
yellow, ripe 
XQI1_k'an/k'ain 
young male 
MZB_kelem 


Zero 
XGJ - 
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T Numbers to Three-Digit Codes 


0001 HE6 0085a 22) O1SS5bd SJ 0252 33H 
0002 ZQD O008S5be 28] O155v BTI 0256 22N 
0010 AA4 0087 2G1 0156 1SJ 0267 3MB 
0012 1G4 0090 3M4 0157b  ZUD 0268 1C6 
0013 HE6 0091 3M4 0158 YG4 0270 1BB 
0014 AMC 0093a—d 2G2 0159 APJ 0273 22L 
0015a 288 0095 XG8 0161 1GB 0274 ZS2 
0015b 288 0096 1BI 0162 32P. 0275 ZUJ 
0015v 288 0097 2G6 0163 ZQ4 0277 1S1 
0017 ZUH 0098 ZS2 0164 XE2 0281 XQl 
0017 ZUI 0099 BTl 0166 1GS5 0281 XQ3 
0019 YSA 0102 1B2 . 0168 2M1 0283 XE7 
0019v 282 0103de IB 0171 PCE 0285 32S 
0020 32V 0104 2M9 0172 185 0286b 3M3 
0021 YSB 0109 1B9 0176b ZC6 0287 HES 
0023 1G1 0110 IBA 0177 ZCS 0290 22K 
0024 1M2 0112 LCT 0181 ZU1 0295 22H 
0024 1M4 0114 XG4 0182 ZV1 0296 BT1 
0025 AAI O11S ISA 0186 32L 0298 HT8 
*~ 0030 3MB 0116 1S2 0187 ZE1 0299 2S7 
0031 3MB 0120a 184 0190 2M7 0300 2M1 
0041 AMC 0120bed 183 0192 XD9 0301 HTF 
0042 1G8 0122 286 0192ab ZY5 0304 XQB 
0047 32M 0123 33C 0193 ZHS 0307 1X2 
0048 1G1 0124 32J 0194 2MS 0309 1X3 
0049 33A 0126 32M 0200 ZC5 0319 1SG 
0051 3M3 0130 282 0207 ACN 0326 ZQ1 
0058 3M1 0134 ZD2 0210 AA6 0327a AC3 
0059 3M2 0135acd 32G 0217c MZ1 0346 2G5 
0060ae =1BS 0136 33F 0218abc MRB 0357 1X4 
0062 32D 0137 33L 0221a MZ6 0501 XE1 
0063 PT4 0140 AMB 0227a HT4 0501 XE2 
0064 PT4 0142be 33K 0227bc + HT2 0503 XQ6 
0066 32H 0143 33G 0233a MBI 0504 XH9 
0068 3M7 0144abd 002 0234 MB2 0506 XH4 
0069 33B 0144c 001 0236 BMI 0507 XH5 
0070 32A 0145abe 1B7 0238 BP3 0508 XG4 
0073 32A 0146 3M6 0241 32N 0509 YS8 
0074 32A 0147 3M8 0242 XHE 0510a ZQD 
0077v BM2 0149abed 22F 0243 1S7 0510b ZQD 
0079 2G4 0149ef 22B 0249 ZSJ 0511 XG1 
0080b 2MA 0152 SSD 0250 1SJ 0513 YG2 
0084 2S1 0153 ZQ9 *0251 33H 0516c YG2 


263 


264 


0518ab 
0521 
0523 
0524 
0525 
0526 
0527 
0528 
0533 
0533v 
0534 
0534 
0536 
0537 
0539 
0542a 
0542b 
0544 
0546 
0548 
0549 
0551 
0552 
0552v 
0557 
0558 
0559 
056la 
0561c 
0561d 
OS61lv 
0563a 
0563b 
0564 
0565b 
0565c 
0567 
0568a 
0568b 
0570 
0572 
0573 
0577 
0580 
0580v 
0582 
0584 
O585ab 
0586 
0586v 
0588 
0589 
0591 


0593 
0595 
0601 
0601v 
0604 
0608 
0609b 
0610 
0611 
0612 
0613 
0614 
0623 
0624a 
0626 
0632 
0634 
0646 
0648 
0652 
0653v 
0662 
0663 
0667 
0668 
0669a 
0670 
0671 
0676 
0679 
0680 
0682b 
0682b 
0684 
0685 
0686b 
0686c 
0687a 
0687b 
0702 
0703 
0712 
0713a 
0714 
0715 
0723 
0724 
0725 
0726 
0726v 
0727 
0728 
0729 


XQ7 
ZD3 
ZY9 
ZY9 
22B 
AA3 
XHB 
XE6 
281 
1SC 
1SD 
ZY5 
XQD 
XQC 
AL3 
XGK 
2G2 
XQ2 
YSA 
ALA 
ZYD 
XV3 
HH2 
MZQ 
Mz9 
MZz3 
MZD 
MR7 
YS7 
YM1 
ST9 
ZUI 
ZU2 
ZBI 
ZH4 
ZV6 
ZVH 
XG3 
XG3 
HTA 
HT2 
ZVE 
MRG 
MZK 
XDI 
281 
1B3 
1B4 
PHG 
PHG 
XQ4 
ZUC 
ZS3 
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0730 
0731 
0734 
0735 
*0736ac 
0736b 
0737 
0738b 
0743 
0747b 
0747b 
0748 
0756ab 
0757 
0758a 
0759 
0763 
0764 
0765ab 
0766 
0774 
0780 
0789 
0790 
079 1a 
0791b 
0791c 
0792a 
0792b 
0792v 
0794 
0795 
0796 
0797 
0798 
0799 
0800 
0800 
0801 
0802 
0803 
0803 
0804 
0806 
0808 
0809 
0810 
0812 
0829 
0835 
0836 
0837 
0839 


XG9 
PCJ 
PCK 
PCK 
SCC 
SCC 
AC6 
AA9 
BPI 
BV3 
BV4 
BT2 
APM 
AP9 
APB 
AP7 
AXB 
AC6 
AP5 
AX9 
XH4 
MZJ 
AP8 
ALC 
APL 
AP9 
APL 
AL7 
AL7 
AL6 
ACD 
AV6 
AV1 
ZUR 
HT7 
AL9 
ATI 
ATI 
API 
APS 
AX7 
AX7 
XS4 
ZY4 
XGL 
ZX7 
YGC 
YGD 
APU 
ZXA 
ZVD 
XGB 
BMA 


0854 
0857 
0857v 
1003c 
1003v 
1004 
1005 
1006b 
1006c 
1009cd 
1010c 
1016c 
1016v 
1020 
1022 
1022v 
1023v 
1024 
1025b 
1026 
1027 
1028c 
1028d 
1028v 
1030q 
1036c 
1037 
1038a 
1038b 
1039 
1042 
1047a 
1047b 
1048 
1049 
1050a 
1050b 
1052 
1053a 
1053b 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 
1058b 
1059 
1059 
1060b 
1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 
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fafmogs f= 


AAI AAI AAI AA3 AA4 AA4 
0025 0025 0738ab 0608 0203a 0010 0204 
AAS AA6 AAG AAT 
0212 0210 0210 0542a 
AC3 AC3 AC4 
0327a 0327b 0369 


7. cs 

(g2D ree 
AC8 ACB ACC ACD ACD ACE 
1021 O118 0794 0794 0225 


ACF ACG ACH ACJ 


ACL 
0505 

OQ B 

6 Wo j 

’ = 
ACM ACN ACN ACN ACP ALI AL2 AL2 

0207 0207 0229 
AL2 
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Cee Sy Qe 
2D 
AL6 AL7 AL7 
0792a 0792b 


AM7 

0539 0572 0539 

Mata 

Yy COPS, canton ae 

eg a 

AMB AMB AMB AMB 
0534 0534 0178 


AP5 AP5 


0567 0765ab 
a®) 
(es ae 
AP9 AP9 APA 


0757 0788 0758a 0758a 
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APK APL 


079 1a 


= 


GF 
Orr 
(a) 
oh 
Kg 


APP 


> 
ao 
K4 


075 


a 
nr 
Dn 
5 

s 


AT1 
0800 


ATI 
0800 


AT7 AT7 A 


0524 


0524 


AX8 


AX7 


BM2 


BM2 
0073 


BM2 


BM2 
0077 


APL 
0791c 


APM 
0756ab 
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PT (7 
APM 


APS 
0802 


APT 


AT3 


APU 
0829 


AXA 


BM3 


AXB 
0763 


2S A 


BM4 


ATB 


AV4 


Ox 
e cre 


AX4 


G) 
29) 


BMS 


Zee 


BM6 BM7 BMS8 
0793a 
<sS 
oa f) 
BME BMF BMG 
is 
© 
BP3 BP4 BP4 
0238 


£99) 
Ay 


| 


BP1 
0743 


io} 
7 Pe 


BT1 
0279 


ely 
BT4 


<a] & hs @ 
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